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“Ford-built. t's a lot of things 
that are good-built” 







This is a starter drive that Ford built. 

It comes on every Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
that Ford builds. Instead of 4 cams, 
a Ford Motor Company starter drive 

has 5 cams. 
So it should last 50% longer. 
These are the starter drives 
that start the cars 
that Ford built. 





















This is a choke 

that comes on the engines 

that Ford built. 

The choke comes with a 
tiny electric heater that turns the 
choke off faster after the 
engine starts up. 

The faster the choke turns 
off, the less pollution there is. 
These are only some of the 

MN, things that come on the 
\ \ cars that Ford built. 

Ford-built: It's a lot of 

things that are good-built. 


It's simple. Ford wants 
to < your car company. 


This is a solid state 
ignition that comes on 
the cars that Ford built. 
Solid state ignition 
means no more points... 
no more condensers. 
You get a stronger spark 
for better starting. 

And your plugs last longer § 
with the solid state ignition 
that comes on the cars 

that Ford built. 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When an airline accident occurs, almost anywhere in the world, 
air-safety teams rush to the scene to begin a painstaking effort to es- 
tablish the cause—and, where possible, to find ways of reducing the 
chances of similar tragedies. The probe of last week's collision of two 
747 jumbo jets on a foggy runway in the Canary Islands may con- 
tinue for months, as investigators question witnesses and survivors 
and study the tapes from the flight recorders that were on board 
both planes. In our cover stories this week we set ourselves a broader 
task: not only to piece together the narrative of the Tenerife disaster 
but also to examine the wider question of just how safe air travel is 
today. Answer: very 

This effort involved many of our cor- 
respondents around the world. Madrid Bu- 
reau Chief Karsten Prager flew to Tenerife 
early in the week to begin assembling our 
detailed account of the tragic crash of the 
747s. While he was interviewing the of- 
ficials involved and the survivors, TIM 
staffers in London. Amsterdam and our U.S 
bureaus talked with pilots, aviation officials 
and other experts about the entire state of 
air safety in general 

From Chicago. Correspondent Made- 
leine Nash reported on traffic-handling pro- 
cedures at O'Hare Airport, the nation’s busi- 
est; Correspondent Marion Knox spenta day 
in the control tower at New York City’s Ken- 
nedy Airport for a firsthand look at the pres- 
sures facing controllers who must keep track 
of as many as 87 arrivals and departures in 
a peak hour. 

Much of our reporting came from Wash- 
ington Correspondent Jerry Hannifin, who 
has long covered developments in aviation 
and space for TIME. To this assignment Han- 
nifin brought some particularly apt quali- 
fications: he is not only an associate mem- 
HANNIFIN AFTER A FLIGHT ber of the Society of Air Safety Investigators, 

which promotes improved crash-probe tech- 
niques, but also a pilot of what he describes as the “Lindbergh 
baby” generation. with nearly 2,500 hours of flying time which he 
has accumulated over the past 27 years in craft ranging from mod- 
ern jet interceptors to his own classic Ercoupe and a Cessna 182 that 
he shares with other enthusiasts 
Hannifin continued to send his files throughout the week to 
New York, where Senior Writer Ed Magnuson and Associate 
Editor James Atwater wrote this week's cover stories. But he did 
manage to take time out at least one evening for a dinner en- 
gagement: the Goddard memorial banquet of the National Space 
Club, which was held in Washington and which presented its 1977 
Press Award to Hannifin for “outstanding reporting in covering 
the U.S. aerospace program.” 
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It’s no accident our cereals 
are an excellent nutritional 
complement to milk. 


Cereal with milk. 95% of the time, cereal 
i teamed up with milk. And nutritionally, 
they make great partners. 

Take a look at the chart below. You will 
see that in a typical serving of Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes cereal and milk, it’s the milk that 
supplies the most calcium, phosphorus and 
magnesium. But it's the cereal that provides all 
the iron, and most of the vitamins, and they 
both contribute protein. 








testa 


That two foods should complement each 
other so well is no accident. We designed them 
that way. We fortified our cereals with essential 
nutrients milk alone can't supply. 

You might say Kellogg's cereals 
were made for milk. 


CORN FLAKES 








IN ISRAEL, EVERYTHING 
THAT ISNT OLD AND BEAUTIFUL 
IS YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 


If something isn’t thousands of years old 
in Israel, chances are, it’s under 30 

In Jerusalem, you can experience a world 
sO ancient, it seems to be suspended in 
eternity. Then, that very day, you can 
shop, dine and dance your way through 
Tel Aviv, a city that sprang out of the 


desert almost overnight. Or zip up Bibli- 


cal Mount Carmel on a clean, modern 
subway and take in the whole spectacle 


of Haifa. 


In Caesarea, you can visit fabulous 
Roman ruins. Play golf, or 
sunbathe beneath an 

. ancient 





Contact your travel agent or 

The Isracl Government Tourist Office 
5 South Wabash Ave., Dept. D 
Chicago, Ilinos 60603 


aqueduct. Then hop a flight to Elat to skin- 
dive, sail and waterski on the Red Sea. 

In Bethlehem, Beersheba and Ashke- 
lon you can walk in the footsteps of Bib- 
lical figures. Then revitalize yourself in 
one of the fabulous spas by the shores of 
the Dead Sea. 

You can stand on emotion-charged 
ground by the ancient face of the West- 
ern Wall. Or turn any corner and see the 
beautiful faces of young Israelis. 

And finally leaving Israel, you'll know 
the beauty of a place that’s very old. And 
the happy excitement of a country 
that was practically born yesterday. 


















Pelinic Cuervo Gold. 
B Now & then. «& <) 


; 4 
=.» Cuervo Especial. Tastes somewhere between the smooth «ree get 
of scotch and the mellow of really good cognac. 
When you're feeling a bit bored by your usual —try it on Sone 
the rocks. If you're more bored than usual—try itinasnifter. | ——_>~ 
Of course, when you'raise your glass, you'll also raise a 
~~tmemeefew eyebrows. But surely you've done that before. 
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“WE WOULDN'T BE 
CAUGHT WITHOUT ONE’ 


“T have a Carte Blanche card but I need “Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
an American Express card and a bank card, too” that’s accepted everywhere...not even Carte Blanche! 
John C.Emery, Jr., President, Emery AirFreightCorp. Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. 
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ree © os 
“That's why I carry American Express and “T agree. Everyone should have at least three 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche? of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 
Russell Banks, President, Grow Chemical Corp. And I'm the President of Carte Blanche” 


Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 


ly for a Carte Blanche card, 
1 today or call this toll free number: 
800-325-6400 





@® Care Spires te aa 


a 
CARTE BLANCHE. One of the credit cards you should have. 
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LETTERS 


Fangs and Horns 


To the Editors 
Your article on Mao's wife Chiang 
Ching [March 21] was fascinating. Her 
fangs and horns faded away as I read 
| andareal woman emerged 
She is a woman who has been shaped 
by her life experiences, and she has done 
hardly more or less in her own fashion 
than any American woman would do 
in a power struggle 
Garland R. Toliver 
Martinsville, Va 


You might be interested to see how 
an airbrush can be used to render even 
an Empress an un-person 


The photograph above is from 








SAME PICTURE CENSORED 


TIME’s Chiang Ch’ing cover story. The 

lower one is from a commemorative is- 

sue of China Pictorial, November 1976, 

on Mao Tse-tung 

You'll see that Chiang Ch’'ing has 
been erased from the photo 

Strobe Talbott 

TIME Correspondent 

Washington, D.C 


Chairman Hua Kuo-feng might 
consider making selections from Witke’s 
book required reading for the period of 
de-Chiang Ch‘ingification. Certain de- 
scriptions of Mme. Mao's “imperial pro- 
letarian style” would serve the new re- 


gime well in illustrating just how 
“bourgeois right” an “ultraleftist™ 
can be 


Timothy A. Gelatt 
Philadelphia 


I must protest your cover blurb 
“Mao's wife” indeed! Surely a woman 
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: as formidable and powerful as Chiang 








When the challenge 
leaves your job, 


so should you. 


Sometimes a job becomes work 
instead of a career. 


And when the carrot’s gone, you 
know it. Boy, do you know it. 


But, do you know what to do 
about it? 


One thing you can do right now is 
contact us at McDonnell Douglas 
Automation Company. 


Talk about challenge. It’s here. At 
MCAUTO, the only limit is your 
own imagination and drive. 


MCAUTO's commercial computer 
services include health care, 
communications, manufacturing, 
engineering, finance, distribution, 
educational services and 
management control systems. 


And we're going to need the right 
kind of future-minded programmers, 
systems analysts, and marketing/ 
sales representatives. 

If you're ready to swap your “job” 
for a career, send your resume to 

J. H. Diller, Section Manager- 
Professional Employment, 

Dept. TI-11, P.O. Box 516, 

St. Louis, Missouri 63166 


Maybe we can help put the carrot 
out there again. 


MCAUTO 


A OIVIBION OF MCOONNELL DOUGLAS 


An equal opportunity employer 











The one you take is 
never tested. 


Surprising, perhaps, but it makes sense 
when you think about it. 

The actual dose of any prescription 
drug you take cannot be tested because it 
would have to be broken down for analy- 
sis—after which it could never be used by 
a patient. 

This means that you depend on the 
manufacturer for assurance that the dose 
you take is identical to the ones which 
have been tested. 

At each step in the manufacture of a 
Lilly drug, test after test confirms the in- 
gredients, formulation, purity, and accu- 
racy—all the critical factors that assure 
that every Lilly medicine is just what the 
doctor ordered. 


And that’ particularly important be- 
cause the same medicine made by differ- 
ent companies can be chemically identi- 
cal, yet may act differently in the human 
body because of the many variables in the 
way they are manufactured. 

Something else you may not have real- 
ized: Government standards alone do not 
assure the efficacy and consistency—the 
quality of each drug you take. 

As we at Eli Lilly and Company see it, 
the ultimate responsibility for the quality 
of your medicine is ours. 

For five generations weve been mak- 
ing medicines asif people’ lives depended 
on them. 


Lilly 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 








Icelandic to Europe. 





You can save °307 

by flying Icelandic to Europe. 

If vou fly Icelandic Airlines to 
Europe, you can save money 

Not just a little money. A Jot of 
money 

For example, we have a | to 15 
day fare of $527 from Chicago t 
Luxembourg that will save you 
$307 per person thru May 14. 

That's a great saving 

And if your kids are traveling 
with you, we'll let them fly for 


Lowest 


For people who do a lot of saving. 


half fare if they're under 12. So, if 


you have a big family, your savings | 


will be even bigger on Icelandic 
(A family of 7 can save $1,381.) 

And you can't do any better 
than that when it comes to price 
Or when it comes to service 

We give you hot meals, compli 
mentary wine and after dinner 
cognac. All with a friendly smile 

So, if you're not flying Icelandic 
to Europe, you're spending more 
than you have to 


Icelandic 


jet fares to Europe of any scheduled 


Icelandic Airlines, Dept. # TCG 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60603 


| See your travel agent 
Or call toll free: (800) 223-5390 


Please send information on Icelandic’s 
ow-cost fares and tours to Europe 


Name 
Addre 
City State Zip 
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If you 


in a different 


Ramada Inn every night, you 
wont get home 


for nearly two years. 


DeLee Saeed 
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We'd like you to stay with us whenever you visit one of these cities. 
Cities where you'll find nearly 700 Ramada Inns waiting for you. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our prices -- and a family plan that 


lets Kids 18 and Under Stay Free* in their parents’ room. 


So, for worry-free reservations 
anytime, anywhere... 

® Call toll-free 800-228-2828. 

(In Nebraska, 800-642-9343.) 


@ Call the Ramada Inn nearest you. 


@ Call your travel agent. 


With nearly 700 Inns, we're big 
enough to be where you 
need us, small enough 


to know we need you. 


* Rollaway beds available at 
asmall extra charge. 
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Were building a reputation, 
not resting on one. 











LETTERS 


Ch'ing was in her own right deserves 

the dignity of having her proper name 
appear on your cover 

Linda Hedrick 

Los Angeles 


When one is poor and angry, one is 

a proletarian revolutionary; when one 

is in power and contented, one becomes 
a bourgeois-minded elitist. 

Bill Chen 

Minneapolis 





Slaughter of Innocents 

I submit that the wave of terrorism. 
like that of the Hanafi gunmen in Wash- 
ington [March 21], will stop only when 
terrorists are met by the one thing they 
well understand: armed force. Only 
when the price becomes too high to pay 
will people like the Hanafi leader stop 

the senseless slaughter of innocents. 
Walter Murdock 
Troutdale, Ore 


Appalling! Absolutely appalling to 
free murderers, assassins and kidnapers 
without bail! 

Paul W. Bodkin 
Covington, Va 


There is a simple and workable so- 
lution to dealing with terrorists, one that 
is unpleasant but that will work. No de- 
mands of any kind will be acceded to 
Every effort will be made to protect the 
lives of hostages, but even if all must 
die, there will be no dealing with their 
captors. 

The situation should be covered in 
news broadcasts, but without any men- 
tion of the terrorists’ demands. When 
there is no glory, no profil, no support 
for any cause to be gained by the cap- 
turing and holding of hostages, this par- 
ticular symptom will cease to appear 

R. Keith Partlow 
Tacoma, Wash 


It's early for TIME’s “Man of the 
Year" nominations, but surely deserving 
consideration are Pakistani Ambassa- 
dor Sahabzada Yaqub-Khan, Egyptian 
Ambassador Ashraf Ghorbal and Ira- 
nian Ambassador Ardeshir Zahedi for 
their crucial role in the release of the 
hostages held by the Hanafi gunmen. 

John Novotney 
Washington, D.C. 





Risking Cancer 

How can the FDA possibly get away 
with banning saccharin [March 21] 
when they won't ban cigarettes? Just as 
1 can choose whether I want to risk lung 
cancer, I ought to be able to choose 

whether I want to risk bladder cancer. 
Susan Boucher 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


I suggest that the FDA follow estab- 
lished precedent and allow saccharin to 
be marketed. but with the following la- 
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_ “TTALMOST TURNED 
TO DUST” 


Each summer that the things are so good I even took it, in a safe, convenient place. 
rains didn’t come drove Stanley on more help:’ But while it’s there, your-bank 
Segaar nearer to ruin. The money that helped puts it to work. 

Segaar's farm was saved save Segaar’s farm came from By arranging money for 
with an irngation system he the bank deposits of people like home mortgage loans, building 
couldn't afford by himself. The you. And that’s just one example __ loans, school and hospital 
money came as a loan arranged _ of how full-service banks serve _ construction and hundreds. of 
by his local banker. _- to get things done. other uses, Ameni¢as Bankers 
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A bank loan foranirrigation ¥ 
system helped Stanley Segaar ¥ 
save his farm. 











YOUR BUICK DEALERS 
__ HAVE DONE ITAGAIN 
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ou can own this spirited, new Buick Skylark’'S.” 
The styling is European. The comfort, the performance, 
thevalue are all Buick! 


WreseeerreTit 
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| still only $4977, 
SEE YOUR BUICK DEALERS OF CHICAGOLAND AND NORTHERN INDIANA. 


Fly to 
ermuda Monda 


.and court your wife. Here, 700 miles at sea, a special closeness 
happens. Stroll quiet lanes draped with fragrant bougainvillea. Picnic in 
a secluded cove. Settle into a cozy British pub. Dance ’til the wee hours. 
Get acquainted again. 


or [Tuesday .:.: ride a motorbike. Some say it’s the favourite 


sport of our visitors. The bikes are readily available, 
easy to operate and great, great fun. You'll feel quite secure: our limit for all 
vehicles is a civilized 20 mph. (Keep left, we follow the British custom. } 


orWednesday .and tan on pink sand. The most beautiful 


. sand you've ever sunk your toes into 
Sugar soft and—yes, really pink. Should you happen to see it in early morning 
or at sundown, be sure to have your camera ready 


or Thursday and visit the 17th century towne of St. George's, 


oldest permanent settlement outside Britain. 
Walk along narrow, winding streets named One Gun Alley and Old Maid's Lane 
Be sure to see St. Peter's, the oldest Anglican church in our hemisphere 


or rl ay .and save on Scottish cashmere. Our shops are showcases ot 


the world and offer rather substantial savings on crystal, 
silver, antiques, china, liquor. (Our shopkeepers may shock you. They smile 
when you enter, And they thank you, even if you don't buy.) 


or Saturday and rent a horse-drawn carriage. Or one of our 


mini-taxis. (You've never met drivers so friendly, 
and they know all the ins and outs of our island.) Take a sightseeing cruise. Or 
ride a little ferry to quaint old landings on Great Sound. 


or Sunday and feel really welcome. Happily, there is a place where 


the people still practice the civilized customs of 
yesteryear, Where they do unusual things like smiling and saying good morning, 


and thank you and excuse me. Bermuda! Less than 5 jet hours from Chicago 


Now! Daily Flights Direct from Chicago 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


For all the details on flights and hotel accommodations, call your travel agent 
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»puntor Maxfli 


1-4 Color Logo Reproductions 
Electrocal or Die Imprint 
Personal or Company Imprints 


Wholesale Pro Clubs - for incentives 


Byzantium Revisited 


1€ Original of this 7th century 
sure now at Dumbarton 
ered in a Con- 
dsmith's work- 
ized Alva 
old electro- 
G enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $10.00, plus 50¢ for 
postage (N.Y.,Conn. residents 
add sales tax). Order =DO-9N 


Museum Collections 


ARE TAX-EXEMP 
SECURITIES 
R YOU? 


Inflation has pushed many investors into tax 
brackets where suitable, tax-exempt securities 
could help improve the effective yields on their 
portfolios. 

This free booklet is designed to provide indi- 
vidual investors with information about tax- 
exempts so they can determine if they are 
suitable for their personal financial situation. 

For a comprehensive, yet understandable ex- 
planation of the basic facts about tax-exempt 
income just mail the coupon below and we'll 
send you a free copy of the booklet “Tax- 
Exempt Securities & The Investor.” 


William Blair @ Company 


— Providing professional services for the private investor — 
Member New York Stock Exchange and other principal exchanges 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60603 


Please send me the booklet 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss _ 


Address 
City 
Phone (optional) __ 


SEND FOR BROCHURES 
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LETTERS 


bel: WARNING! THE FDA HAS DETER 

MINED THAT THIS PRODUCT IS DANGER 
OUS TO THE HEALTH OF RATS 

J.M. Claunch, M.D 

Seattle 


When I learn to drink 800 cans of 
diet drink each day for the rest of my 
life, I'll be glad to comply with the laws 
governing the FDA. Until then, perhaps 
it is the law and not the sweetener that 
should be changed 

Hilary M. Taylor 
Champaign, lil 


First we were told milk was the per- 
fect food, then that became suspect. The 
same thing has applied to bread, eggs 
salt, frozen foods, sugar and now sugar 
substitute. Between Nader and the FDA 
Lam beginning to feel it is just plain dan 
gerous to get out of bed 

(Mrs.) Shirley Mulligan 
Lake Park, Fla 


Were a visitor from another planet 
to read about the saccharin ban, he 
would conclude that carthlings’ basic 
nutritional needs required the consump 
tion of large amounts of soda pop, jelly 
and chewing gum. We can testify to the 
inaccuracy of such an assumption. For 
more than two years we have consumed 
none of the above products and have 
used almost no sweetened products of 
any kind. Diabetics and overweight per- 
sons may initially find it difficult to do 
the same, but we guarantee that such a 
diet would be less dangerous to their 
health than continued use of saccharin 

Carol and Douglas Becknell 
Prophetstown, Ill 


| am very disturbed about the FDA 

ruling on saccharin. My dad died of di- 

abetes complications, not cancer from 

saccharin, and he had been using it since 
he was eleven years old 

Melissa A. Swain 

Pulaski, Va 





Banning the Concorde 
Why come down so hard on the peo 
ple of New York City for banning the 
Concorde |March 21]? They are only af- 
firming the judgment of the American 
people and their Congress, who 
scrapped plans for an American SST sev- 
eral years ago. If we wanted an SST. we 

would have built one 

David L. Westerman 
River Forest, Ill 


I realize that the British and French 
are our bosom buddies. But they're not 
very good friends if they insist on sub- 
jecting us to their own atmosphere- 
shredding monstrosity 

R. Alexander Atwood 
Newton, Mass 


Your article on the Concorde just 
proves one thing: there is still jealousy 
about the Anglo-French effort. This air- 
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@E Only Air Canada flies 





to Toronto, Montreal and 
Calgary. One of O'Hare's 
best gate locations, too.99 





Air Canada has three daily non-stops to Toronto, two on Sunday. Three 
daily non-stops to Montréal. And the only daily non-stop to Calgary, 
continuing on to Vancouver. Air Canada has the only same airline service to 
27 other Canadian cities, too. See your travel agent. Cargo space available. 


DA 
Take the easy way UP @ AIRCANA 





Why it’s dumb 
to buya 
cheap camera. 


In the end you wind up paying for it. 

Because no matter how fancy a pocket 
camera is, it's still a snapshooter's camera. 
And sooner or later (probably sooner) you'll 
outgrow it. 

We think a Yashica GSN Rangefinder 
is a super way to move up to taking better 
shots. It's a hassle-free, fully autornatic 
35mm camera, with all the simplicity of a 
point-and-shoot camera. Plus quality fea- ° — 2 
tures that are easy 
to work, packed in a 
rugged, compact, all- 
metal body. And it’s not 
expensive, 

A unique integrated 
circuit Electronic Brain 
makes perfect exposures 
automatically. The GSN features 
4 precision optical glass 


cameras. You can choose between black 
and white or color film. And when you 
start with the large-size negatives of the 
GSN, you finish with sharper prints, and 
big, clear enlargements. Bright close-ups 
are simple; our self-timer even lets you get 
into the picture. 

Free from Yashica. Surprise your- 

self. You can be taking 

“uw, terrific photos next 









| “How to take better 
pictures with your very 
first roll of film,” takes 
you every step of the 
way. Get yours free from 
your Yashica dealer, or write 
us at Dept. NY, 411 Sette 

Drive, Paramus, NJ 07652. 
lens that's vastly supe- 


rior to the plastic lens of cheaper YASHICA 
Yashica cameras. From under $100 to over $1000. 


© Yashica Inc. 1977 








This is the mower that's less work to use. 
Because it takes care of its own grass 
clippings. The unique fully-enclosed 
mower housing sets up the grass with 
suction. Then, the exclusive multi- 
pitch blade cuts and re-cuts the clip- 
pings into a fine mulch that's blown 
down into your lawn. So you don’t 

have to bag or rake grass clippings 

The full line of Bolens Mulching 

Mowers. Only at your Bolens 

dealer. To find him, check the 

Yellow Pages or write 

FMC Corp., Port Washington, 

WI 53074 


FMC 


Consumer 
Products 


iii 
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Bolens Mulching Mower is a Trademark of FMC Corporation 


© Copyrignt 1977 by FMC Corporation 
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LETTERS 


liner is the best in the world today. If it 
can't land in New York, it will land 
somewhere else where il is appreciated 
Dirk Sampath 

Siparia, Trinidad 


Even if the Concorde is allowed into 
New York City. it threatens to be the 
greatest financial flop in aviation his 
tory. If it is denied landing rights at 
J.F_K., the French and British, who have 
never been able to view this aircraft ra- 
uonally, will pin the entire blame for 
its failure on us. As a transatlantic pi- 
lot, I say let them land in New York 
and go broke doing it 

David O. Hill 
New York City 





Bible Confusion 
Reading about John A.T. Robin- 
son's theories of dating the Bible [March 
21] reminded me of a story that made 
the seminary rounds. It seems that the 
scholars were confused from reading all 
the latest theories, so one suggested that 
they read the Bible to see if it might 
throw some light on the commentaries 
(The Rev.) Richard H. Petersen 
Portland, Me 





A Word from “Our Mary” 


Thank you, Mr. Morrow. for the 
wonderfully flattering Essay (March 
14], which has me breathing rarefied air 
It's one I shall read again should my 
spirits sag (and they will) as I attempt 
new projects. 

You made us all feel quite special 

Mary Tyler Moore 
Studio City, Calif 


Watching the last episode of the 
Mary Tyler Moore Show proved to be a 
traumatic experience. It was like losing 
very close friends. | wore black while | 
watched these friends get the ax 

Ronald A. Pritsch 
Yeadon, Pa 


Every Saturday night from 8 to 8:30 
p.m. I will light a candle and sit in front 
ofa darkened TV set 

Jack Rubin 
Princeton, N.J 


After reading your Essay on Mary 
Tyler Moore, a friend telephoned me to 
ask how I felt about my puppets becom- 
ing part of the language. I couldn't be 
happier (or more flattered) with your 
choice of “*Kuklapolitan™ to describe the 
charm and innocence of MTM. I shall 
miss those good friends who do bear a re- 
semblance to Kukla’s troupe (I've al- 
ways thought) in their love and respect 
for each other 

Burr Tillstrom 
Chicago 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Maribaho Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
| get a lot to like. 


18mg. ‘tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





December 1,2 and 3: 


A Mercury Marquis 
is rated superior 
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individual tests of aulomofive qualities, 
the Marquis won 26.And was rated superior overall » 
by 3/ out of 5O big-car drivers, 
Calll toll-free 800-443-4221 
and hearsome of the reasons why. 
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and quietness over various types of won 43 to 7 with the judges actually 


Ride. Based on smoothness, steadiness 6-passenger seating comfort. Marquis 
roads, Marquis won all tests seated in both front and rear. 
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Convenience. The Mercury Grand Trunk Capacity. WE lge Marcle Muelgcilare] 


Marquis convenience features won 8 was judged more convenient to use. 
tests, Cadillac’s won 2 winning 48 to 2 
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Judges for all tests, big-car owners Quality. Marquis won 5 out of 6 tests of 
drawn at random fromL.A., rode/drove quality, including door solidness, carpet- 
the cars over various types of roads. ing, even stereo performance 


To hear what impressed some of these big-car owners about the 
Marquis, call 800-443-4221 (except Wyoming). Or write: Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute, Box 700, Times Square Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. Better yet, go to your Lincoln-Mercury dealer and 
test Marquis yourself. 
















Number Preferring 
Marquis Cadillac 





Test Program 





Styling 
1. Front End 

2. Side View 

3. Rear End 

4. Overall Exterior 
5. Interior Styling 


Ride 
iM ailelis -a@euiiead 
7. Handwriting Test 
8. Quietness 
















Driving 
9. Cornering Ability 

10. Right Front Visibility 

11. Parking Brake 

12. Windshield Washer Operation 


Quality 
13. Door Solidness 
14. Carpeting 

15. Upholstery 

16. Sun Visor 

17. Stereo Performance 
18. Trunk Carpeting 


Convenience 


































19. Door Handle Operation 38 12 
20. Rear Door Window 48 2 
21. Glove Compartment 49 1 
22. Window & Door Lock Controls 35 15 
23. Ash Trays 27 







24. Assist Straps 

25. Front Center Arm Rest 
26. Key Design 

27. interior Lighting 

28. Spare Tire Convenience 


Six Passenger Comfort 
29. Seating Comfort 43 7 
Trunk Capacity 
30. Spaciousness/Convenience 48 v4 
Superior overall 37 13 
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MERCURY MARQUIS 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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SECRETARY OF STATE CYRUS VANCE (AT LEFT, WITH BACK TO CAMERA) & PARTY CHIEF LEONID BREZHNEV (RIGHT) AT KREMLIN TALKS 
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The SALT Standoff 
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Is détente dead or dying? Is SALT fin- 
ished? Is Jimmy Carter's new open for- 
eign policy, with its emphasis on human 
rights, really working? 

Alarmist questions? Perhaps. None- 
theless, they were raised last week in 
the wake of the Administration's first 
face-to-face encounter with the Rus- 
sians. It was an obvious setback. Cyrus 
Vance returned from his visit to Mos- 
cow as Secretary of State shaken by the 
Soviets’ brusque dismissal of two U.S 
proposals for reviving the long-stalled 
SALT talks (TIME, March 28) 

It was only the first round in a long 
game of negotiations. Moreover, the So- 
viets have a tradition of testing new U.S 
Presidents. Washington had anticipated 
a Kremlin rejection of its proposals, but 
apparently miscalculated the mood and 
intention of the Russian leaders. Thus 
Soviet Boss Leonid Brezhnev's almost 
hostile veto of the U.S. proposals came 
as a shock. His frosty attitude and For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s sarcas- 
tic comments at a Moscow press con- 
ference suggested U.S.-Soviet relations 
had plunged to the lowest level since the 
start of détente 

Carter moved to forestall fears that 
a crisis with the Soviet Union was about 
to erupt. He met with congressional 
leaders and told a hastily called press 
conference he still hopes “that the So- 
viets will agree to drastic reduction and 
strict limitations” of nuclear weapons 
Vance meanwhile told newsmen as he 
left Moscow that “relations will contin 
ue to be good.” He did not sound con- 
vinced. Sull, Vance and Gromyko will 
get together in May in Geneva to con 
tinue probing for an arms solution. In 
addition, Vance and the Russians agreed 
to set up study groups to deal with press- 
ing global issues 

Rough Going. At his news confer- 
ence, Carter dismissed a suggestion that 
his almost evangelical concern with the 
human rights issue was the key prob- 
lem. He declared: “I can’t certify to you 
that there is no linkage in the Soviets 
minds between the human rights effort 
and SALT. We have no evidence that this 
was the case.” Nonetheless. Soviet of- 
ficials and journalists had been telling 
Americans in Moscow that the Krem- 
lin bitterly resented what it considered 
Washington's interference in Russia’s 
domestic affairs. As Gromyko put it at 
his press conference. the rights cam 
paign “hurts the political atmosphere for 
discussion of other issues. including 
arms limitation.” The Russians had ba- 
sic quarrels with the bold new US. pro- 
posals. But SALT may continue to face 
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rough going if Carter presses the human 
rights issue too hard. 

The confrontation that so stunned 
the U.S. delegation took place on the 
third day of Vance’s visit, in Brezhnev’s 
Kremlin conference room, which once 
had been Lenin’s study. As Vance and 
the Soviet leader faced each other across 
a 50-ft.-long table, the mood in the room 
was so strained that even normally dour 
Andrei Gromyko tried to lighten the at- 
mosphere with a few lame attempts at 
humor. TIME Correspondent Christo- 
pher Ogden, who had previously report- 
ed from Moscow and was back last week 
covering the Vance trip, was struck by 
the Soviet leader's physical appearance 
“Brezhnev’s health had failed terribly 
since I last saw him in 1974. His cheeks 
and jowls were puffy, his eyes deeply re- 
ceded, his hair was dry and standing 
partly on end.” 

No and Goodbye. Vance had ex- 
pected the session to last at least two 
hours; he had come prepared to bargain 
over the SALT proposals he had tabled 
at the start of his visit. Bul in a mere 55 
minutes it was all over. As an Amer- 
ican participant later remarked: “It 
doesn't take very long to say ‘yer and 
do svidaniya |no and goodbye].” * With- 
oul even making a counteroffer, Brezh- 
nev rejected the American proposals out 
of hand, because, according to Vance, 
‘they did not coincide with [the Soviet] 
view of what they thought was an eq- 
uitable deal.” At the end of the curt 
meeting. Vance and his aides stuffed 
their papers into their briefcases and 
dashed back to the U.S. embassy to tele- 
phone the bad news to Jimmy Carter 

The Secretary's visit began some- 
what more auspiciously than it ended 
The US. delegation included Paul 
Warnke, who is chief delegate to the 
SALT talks, Under Secretary of State 
Philip Habib, William Hyland of the 
National Security Council and Lieut 
General Edward Rowny of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They had been greeted 
cordially by Gromyko at Moscow's Va- 
nukovo airport: during the ride into the 
capital. Brezhnev called Vance on the 
car phone to extend his own welcome 
That evening, after celebrating his 60th 
birthday with champagne and cake pre- 
sented to him by his staff, Vance joined 
Gromyko at a Bolshoi Ballet perfor- 
mance of Anna Karenina 

The US. delegates. of course. ex- 
pected that their trip would have its 
rough moments. They anticipated a ver- 
bal roasting for the Administration’s 
strong statements about human rights 
in the U.SS.R. and other countries. At 
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PRESIDENT CARTER 
Vowing to “hang tough.” 


the first of the six negotiating sessions 
Brezhnev condemned the American 
human rights crusade as a completely 
unacceptable interference in Soviet in- 
ternal affairs. Reading a prepared re- 
sponse, Vance pointed out that the So- 
viet Union was not the sole target of 
the campaign and that Carter's concern 
for human rights was universal. Gromy- 
ko returned to the human rights theme 
in a luncheon toast. The issue was not 
raised again, but its presence lurked in 
the wings during subsequent talks 

Vance also miscalculated the time- 
table for presenting his SALT proposals 
Finding no opportunity to raise them 
during the opening round as he had 
planned, he had to wait until after lunch 
by then Brezhnev had gone. leaving 
Gromyko in charge. Vance insisted that 
Brezhnev’s absence “was not all that sig- 
nificant,” but observers recalled that the 
Soviet leader had personally directed 
nearly all previous major discussions 
about arms limitation 

The Vance presentation offered the 
Soviets a choice of two alternatives for 
concluding SALT Il. One was the “de- 
ferral option.” which called for both 
sides to sign a SALT agreement based 
on the Vladivostok guidelines. It would 
defer the controversial issue of how to 


im 
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THE PRESIDENT ASKING CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS TO SUPPORT HIS FOREIGN POLICY AT LAST WEEK'S WHITE HOUSE MEETING 
Regaining the initiative in a performance that displayed both confidence and a firm grasp of the issues. 


deal with the US. cruise missiles (see 
box) and the U.S.S.R.’s Backfire bomb- 
er. As Vance explained it to newsmen 
in Moscow, the virtue of this option was 
that it enabled the two sides to “sign 
what had been agreed at Vladivostok 
put aside [the other issues] and get on 
with SALT Il 

Nuclear Arsenals. The other alter- 
native offered by the U.S. was what 
American diplomats called the “com- 
prehensive package”—a sweeping re- 
duction in nuclear arsenals that goes far 
beyond anything ever tabled during 
nearly eight years of SALT talks. It would 
among other things: I) set total ceilings 
of between 1,800 and 2.000 for strategic 
launchers; 2) ban mobile land-based in 
tercontinental missiles because spy sat- 
ellites cannot keep track of these weap- 
ons if the launchers are moved from site 


to site; 3) allow only six test flights of 


strategic missiles annually; 4) restrict the 
range of both the cruise missile and 
Backfire bomber. When it was Gromy- 
ko’s turn to present a Soviet proposal, he 
repeated an offer that Henry Kissinger 
rejected more than a year ago. It calls for 


GROMYKO MAKING A POINT IN MOSCOW 





the ratification of the Vladivostok ceil- 
ings and applies them to the cruise 
missile but not the Backfire. Referring to 
the comprehensive package. Gromyko 
charged that the US. was trying to side- 
step the Vladivostok agreement by pre- 
senting an entirely new position 

There was no discussion of SALT on 
the second day of the Moscow confer 
ence, but Vance kept looking for the 
bright side. “I'm glad it didn’t come up 
today,” he said. “I'm glad serious con- 
sideration is being given to it.” Instead 
the delegations discussed a number of in- 
ternational problems: the Middle East 
southern Africa and the stalemated 
NATO-Warsaw Pact talks on reducing 
force levels in Central Europe. The two 
sides agreed to set up study groups that 
will focus on such key issues as a com- 
prehensive nuclear-test ban, the bur- 
geoning global trade in conventional 
arms and the possibility of providing ad 
vance notice of missile test-firings 

At the start of the third day, Vance 
still hoped for an encouraging response 
to the American SALT options. Antic- 
ipating a rejection, he cabled Washing- 
ton, asking whether he should modify 
the proposals to make them more ac 
ceptable to the Kremlin (Carter's an 
swer: no). But Vance appeared unpre 
pared for what happened at the final 
meeting with Brezhnev 

Carter was initially deeply worried 
by the speed and brusqueness of the re- 
jection. He huddled with 
and studied the cables from Vance. For 
a while, he feared that Moscow was per 
manently slamming the door on SALT 
This was allayed after new cables from 
Vance reported that he was sull going 
to meet with Gromyko in May. The 
President's next move was to find the 
right kind of public response to the So- 
viet rejection. It was clear he would have 
to show that he had the backing of Con- 


his advisers 


gress. This he won during a briefing of 


congressional leaders in the Cabinet 
room. Sitting at the far end of the im- 
posing mahogany table, Democratic 
Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson reflect- 
ed: “We must stand firm as one. The So- 
viets understand unity.” Added Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Byrd: “This is 
no time to show weakness.” The Re- 
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publicans agreed. Howard Baker of Ten- 
nessee cautioned against letting the So- 
viets pick apart the U.S. positions in 
piecemeal fashion. Buoyed by the lead- 
ers’ backing, the President said: “Don’t 
worry, | intend to hang tough.” 

The President then decided to ex- 
plain the situation to the White House 
press corps because—according to a 
presidential aide—“he clearly felt that 
the newsmen needed a look at him. He 
wanted to show that he wasn't going to 
flinch and wasn't going to overreact.” 

At his snap press conference, he 
stressed that because the talks will con- 
tinue in May, it cannot be said they have 
collapsed. Carter also argued that the 
Soviets refused to accept the American 
package because they “simply need 
more time” to consider it. A senior Brit- 
ish diplomat in London agrees: “It 
would have been most unusual for the 
Soviets to react positively the first time 
the Carter people put their proposals on 
the table.” But did the Russians have to 
react so negatively? Why, moreover, did 
they not ask for more time to study the 
US. options? To these questions, Ad 
ministration spokesmen had no con 
vincing reply 

At the press conference, the 
ident also indicated that he was not 
about to abandon his human rights cam 
paign in the face of Moscow's chilly new 
attitude toward the U'S. Said he: “I will 
not modify my human rights statements 
Iwhich] are compatible with the con- 
sciousness of this country land] are 


Pres- 


not an intrusion into other nations 
affairs.” 

Later, in a chat with TIME Diplo- 
matic Correspondent Strobe Talbott 


Carter elaborated: “We don’t want to in- 
terfere in other countries, but at the 
same time, there are basic principles and 
values we must continue to support 
That's terribly important to the Amer- 
ican people, but it’s perhaps been quite 
a shock to the international diplomatic 
community 

We made a drastic proposal. we re- 
alize that,” Carter added. “These sorts 
of restraints [on weapons systems]. sub 
stantial reductions and agreements not 
to go ahead with certain systems are 
something very new and serious. I can 
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The ABCs of the Arms Controversy 





with MIRVs, MARVs., 
SLBMs. ALCMs and ICBMs. Then add 
“counterforce,” “mutual assured de- 
struction” and “first-strike capability.” 
All this is part of the mind-numbing. 
acronymic jargon used in the US.-So- 
viet Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(known for short as SALT). Although the 
vocabulary is impenetrable. except to 
think-tank experts, and the concepts are 
often Strangelovean, the complex SALT 
negotiations may yet turn out to be the 
most important of the century. Herewith 
a primer of key questions and answers 


You. start 


What is the goal of the SALT talks? 

Primarily, to prevent a nuclear war 
between the two superpowers. Most 
Western strategic analysts believe that 
neither American nor Soviet leaders 
—assuming they are of sound mind 
—would order a surprise attack unless 
they were certain that the other side's 
capacity for a devastating nuclear coun- 
terstrike could be destroyed, By limit- 
ing the development and deployment of 
cerlain weapons, SALT negotiators have 
tried to preserve the strategic balance 
so that both the US. and the USS.R. 
could launch an atomic retaliation even 
after suffering a massive. surprise “first 
strike.” In a sense, SALT aims at keep- 
ing the American and Soviet societies 
hostage to each other in order to make 
such a nuclear exchange unthinkable 
This theory of deterrence is known. 
rather grimly, as mutual assured de- 
struction. A secondary aim of SALT is 
the eventual reduction of costly nuclear 
arsenals so that the US. and the Soviet 
Union will have more resources avail- 
able for nonmilitary purposes 


What has SALT accomplished? 

After more than two years of tough 
negotiations, a first-slage agreement was 
signed in Moscow by President Rich- 
ard Nixon and Soviet Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev on May 26, 1972. One section 
of SALT I—as this agreement is called 
—sharply limited the deployment of de- 
fensive anti-ballistic missiles. The pur- 
pose: to prevent ABMs, which can destroy 
offensive missiles, from disrupting—or, 
as the experts put tt, “destabilizing” 
—the mutual-assured-destruction bal- 
ance. A second part of SALT I, dealing 
with offensive weapons, froze the U‘S. 
strategic arsenal at 1.710 land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and submarine-launched mis- 
siles (SLBMs); the Soviet arsenal was set 
at 2.358 ICBMs and SLBMs. The Russians 
were allowed a quantitative superiority, 
as well as the right to keep 308 mam- 
moth launchers (unmatched by any- 
thing in the US. arsenal), as a balance 
to America’s sophisticated technology in 
missile accuracy and in MIRVs (multiple 
independently targetable re-entry vehi- 
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cles). These separately targeted war 
heads can be mounted on a single rock- 
et, thus vastly increasing that launcher’s 
destructive potential. Unlike the limi- 
tation agreement on ABMs, the freeze on 
offensive weapons expires this October. 
although it can be extended 


What happened next? 

For more than two years after the 
signing of SALT 1, US. and Soviet nego- 
tiators tried unsuccessfully to hammer 
out SALT I, a treaty that would, among 
other matters, impose somewhat more 
permanent restrictions on offensive 
weapons. The deadlock seemed to be 
broken at the November 1974 meeting 
between President Gerald Ford and 
Leonid Brezhnev in Vladivostok. They 
agreed that for ten years neither country 
would deploy more than 2,400 strategic 
missile launchers, of which no more than 
1,320 could be armed with MIRV clusters. 
































Intercontinental bombers, which were 
exempted from controls in SALT 1, would 
be counted as launchers. 


Why has there been further delay? 

Although Brezhnev and Ford set 
specific limits on offensive strategic 
weapons, they did not adequately de- 
fine what they meant by such crucial 
terms as strategic and missile. The US. 
has insisted that the Vladivostok ceil- 
ings do not apply to its new cruise mis- 
sile. Washington's reasoning: this inex- 
pensive, extraordinarily accurate weap- 
on is technically not a missile because 
it is self-propelled and does not follow a 
ballistic course. The Russians argue that 
their new Backfire bomber is not a stra- 
tegic warplane because it cannot fly to 
the continental U.S. and return to the 
Soviet Union without refueling 


Has SALT reduced arms spending? 
Not really: in fact, the Soviet defense 
budget has gone up every year since 


THE U.S. PROPOSALS 


SALT cutback options rejected by Soviet Union 


Missile launchers 
and bombers 








1972. Moreover. the SALT | limitations 
affected only existing weapons and did 
nothing to halt technological innova- 
tion. The U.S. has been able to develop 
its cruise missile and the M-X (a new. 
mobile, intercontinental missile}, while 
the Soviets have introduced four new 
ICBMs. Some experts argue thal SALT has 
merely redirected military investment 
from weapons covered by the treaty to 
potentially more lethal arms. such as la- 
ser beams and ICBM war heads—called 
MARVs—thal can be steered to target. 


Who has gained more from SALT? 
The Soviets, according to U.S. and 
West European experts. SALT | halted 
development of anti-ballistic missiles, in 
which the U.S. had had a commanding 
technological lead; it also provided dip- 
lomatic confirmation of the U.S.S.R.’s 
status as a superpower. The higher ceil- 
ings the Soviets were allowed by SALT 










Heavy launchers 


U,S.S.R. 
285 







convinced many countries that the Rus- 
sians had become militarily more pow- 
erful than the U.S. To counter this false 
impression, the U.S. Senate has required 
that SALT If establish numerical parity 
between the superpowers—which the 
Soviets accepted at Vladivostok. 


Have the Soviets been cheating? 

A few years ago, there was specula- 
tion that Moscow was violating the trea- 
ty by substituting “heavy” SS-19 missiles 
for less powerful SS-11 “light” missiles 
After investigation, U.S. officials were 
satisfied that the Soviets had abided by 
the letter of SALT. Whether they have 
been honoring the spirit of the agree- 
ment is another matter, since Moscow 
seems to take advantage of every ambi- 
guity. Says a West German senior diplo- 
mat: “SALT | has had enough loopholes 
for the Russians to walk through.” To 
prevent this in the future, the U'S. is in- 
sisting the SALT I treaty be phrased 
more tightly than SALT I 
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understand that [the Soviets] will want 
to think about them.” He then repeated 
his conviction that there is still “the 
possibility of eventual agreement along 
the lines of our position.” 

Carter displayed both confidence 
and a firm grasp of the issues in his sep- 
arate meetings with congressional lead- 
ers and newsmen. The performance 

his most impressive so far in dealing 
with foreign policy issues—also re- 
gained something of a public relations 
initiative for the U.S. on the SALT 
standoff. 

The Kremlin evidently felt that it 
had to explain away what world opinion 
was beginning to regard as a Soviet re- 
jection of an important U.S. disarma- 
ment proposal. Standing before the Mos- 


cow press corps in the Kremlin version 
of a news conference, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko read a speech for 81 minutes 
and then for another quarter of an hour 
responded to questions that had been 
submitted in writing. Thumping the ta- 
ble with a finger, waving a pencil and 
rolling his eyes toward the ceiling in ex- 
asperation, he clearly acted the injured 
party. He blasted the U.S. SALT propos- 
als for being “a revision of the agreement 
reached in Vladivostok” and an attempt 
to introduce issues “to make things more 
difficult.” Alluding to the human rights 
issue, the Soviet official exclaimed: “No 
kind of noise, squeal or screech will de- 
tract us!” Despite his heavy sarcasm and 
studied anger, Gromyko was careful to 
emphasize that SALT was not dead. Said 





The Little Drone That Could 


Henry Kissinger once complained that the Pentagon was crediting its long- 
range cruise missile with being a cure for everything but the common cold. It 
may not be the ultimate doomsday weapon, but this armed drone, which looks 
a bit like a stunted jet plane, promises to become one of the most versatile weap- 
ons in the U.S. arsenal—and the Russians have good reason to be impressed 

A descendant of World War II’s German V-1 “buzz bomb,” the cruise is 
small (a typical model is about 20 ft. long and 20 in. in diameter) and relatively 
cheap (well under $1 million each). Different versions have been successfully test- 
fired from submerged submarines, surface ships and B-52 bombers. Most ear- 
lier versions of the cruise—such as the Mace, the Snark and Regulus I—were 
primarily tactical weapons. Technological advances in recent years have given 
their successors, the Navy’s Tomahawk and the Air Force’s ALCM, a powerful, 
strategic wallop. Guided by miniaturized computers and powered by tiny jet en- 
gines, these low-flying cruises have ranges of more than 1,500 miles and can de- 
liver 200-kiloton nuclear warheads (equivalent to about ten Hiroshima bombs) 
to within 100 feet of their preprogrammed targets. They are so accurate, in fact, 
that experts speculate that in some situations they could carry conventional rath- 
er than nuclear warheads and still destroy their target 

Although the Soviets trail in cruise technology, Pentagon experts estimate 
that the Russians could catch up in about five years. Moreover, the cruise could 
not be used to launch a surprise attack; its leisurely subsonic speed (for extreme 
long range: 400 m.p.h.) gives plenty of warning that it is on its way, But the 
cruise is a powerful deterrent to a first-strike Soviet attack. Both cheap and mo- 
bile, cruises can be deployed in such massive numbers across the U:S., in planes 
and at sea that it would be impossible for the Soviets to destroy them all. The sur- 


viving cruises would then be able to counterattack the Soviet Union, The num- 
ber of Russian antiaircraft weapons required to shoot the incoming cruises out 
of the sky would bust the Kremlin’s military budget. No wonder the Pentagon 
is so fond of the drone 


PROTOTYPE OF AN AIR-LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE READY FOR FLIGHT 





he: “The Soviet leadership has a lot of 
patience, we have enough patience to 
continue the talks. We stand for good re- 
lations with the U.S.” 

One test of Gromyko’s words will 
come in May at his scheduled meeting 
with Vance. He may, of course, simply 
replay the Moscow script and call for a 
ratification of the Vladivostok accord 
By demanding that the ceilings apply 
to cruise missiles, the Soviets have made 
this versatile and lethally accurate U.S 
weapon the heart of the SALT dispute 
But Moscow’s demands for controls on 
cruise are certain to be rejected by the 
U.S. For Washington to accept cruise 
limits, Moscow would have to offer 
something of comparable importance 
—such as restrictions on Backfire, along 
with reductions in the number of mam- 
moth missiles. These monster rockets 
are a potential threat to the US., be- 
cause once they are armed with MIRVs, 
they could—unlike cruise—be used as 
an effective, disarming first strike 

High Level. The Soviets seem to feel 
that the new package asks more of them 
than of the U.S. In one sense, they are 
correct. The Russians now deploy more 
strategic launchers than the U.S. They 
would have to destroy a greater num- 
ber of them to get below the American- 
proposed ceilings. A virtue of the Vla- 
divostok limit from the Kremlin's 
viewpoint is that it creates parity be- 
tween the two sides at the relatively high 
level of 2,400 launchers, thus requiring 
no drastic slash. U.S. Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown pointed out at a break- 
fast with newsmen last week in Wash- 
ington that “concentrating exclusively 
on the numbers of launchers is a mis- 
take.” The extra power of the Soviets 
heavy missiles “would give them a much 
higher increase in the number of war 
heads” if they were armed with MIRVs 

Whether the Administration can 
persuade the Kremlin to accept a ma- 
jor SALT agreement depends in large part 
on the success of Carter's foreign pol- 
icy. That carefully thought out policy is 
based on a set of assumptions—all of 
which are debatable and all of which in- 
volve dangers. They are 

1) The American people will sup- 
port détente in general and SALT in par- 
ticular only if they feel the Administra- 
tion is assertively defending basic 
American values at the same time that 
it pursues better relations with the 
U.S.S.R. In this area Carter has partly 
succeeded. According to a recent survey 
conducted for TIME, he is supported by 
55% of those polled on his criticism of 
Soviet repression of human rights 

2) The Soviet Union has long main- 
tained that peaceful coexistence with the 
U.S. by no means ends competition (the 
Soviets use the word struggle) in the 
ideological sphere. Thus American of- 
ficial oulspokenness on human rights is 
consistent with what has been a long- 
standing Soviet disclaimer about the 
limits of détente 

3) The Soviet 


leadership badly 
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The GLC's instrument penal looks like an jpueeenl panel you'd likely see in a car costing a 
grand more. Honestly. Controls and instruments are neatly laid out, there's a useful parcel shelf, 
a trip odometer, and even a nifty coin tray molded in the dash. The dash is designed so it’s easy to 

see over (you see more road that way). 
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—— An electrically onaliak ath that 
unlatches automatically just by pushing a 
button below the dashboard! It’s something 
no other car in America offers—at any 
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“Under $3200" refers to the 
Deluxe model shown here, GLC 
prices start at under $2900 for 
the standard model with fewer 

features (slightly higher in 

California and certain high 
altitude areas). Taxes, license. 
freight and optional equipment 


GLC has a rear seat that splits in half. 
are extra 


No other car in GLC’s class offers 
that. It means you can haul 
around people and cargo and 
packages. Or you can fold both 
seats flat for a big, wide fully 
— deck. — 
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transmission. Your mileage may vary depending 
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needs access to Western technology and 
markets, and it badly needs a cap on 
the arms race in order to devote more 
of its economic potential to improving 
the standard of living of its own people. 
These needs are so acute that despite 
its threats and protestations, the Krem- 
lin will live with the new outspoken U.S. 
policy once it becomes convinced that 
the Carter Administration is irrevocably 
committed to that policy—and cannot 
be intimidated into backing down. 

4) SALT must ultimately entail arms 
reduction rather than just arms control, 
since the arsenals have already grown 
dangerously. While the Soviets find the 
idea of deep cuts hard to swallow, sub- 
stantial reductions require at least as 
much of a sacrifice by the US., if not 
more. Thus there is nothing inherently 
unacceptable to Moscow about the main 
Carter package. 

An obvious novice at dealing with 
the Russians, Carter has taken certain 
risks—some of them possibly unneces- 
sary—in carrying out that policy. In 
light of cynical Soviet votes at the Unit- 
ed Nations and other forums against al- 
leged repression in other countries, the 
President has ample reason for attack- 
ing human rights violations in the So- 
viet Union. Still, it is one thing to state 
principles in a speech, and quite anoth- 
er to challenge Brezhnev directly by 
writing a letter to Andrei Sakharov. Car- 
ter should know if he plays tough, he 
must be prepared for the Russians to 
do the same. In the long run, there is 
also the danger that if all the rhetoric 
about human rights fails to change any- 
thing, disillusionment will set in. 

Another continuing question con- 
cerns Carter's open diplomacy, his 
public offers and proposals on highly 
delicate issues. Are they, as many think, 
a bracing shock that will force move- 
ment on long-stalled problems? Or will 
they make it harder for Soviet leaders 
and others to compromise and thus lead 
to more deeply entrenched positions? 
The latter danger is a real one, but it is 
too soon to tell how serious. Some ob- 
servers pointed out that even Gromyko 
paid oblique tribute to Vance’s open and 
detailed presentation of the U.S. propos- 
als—a departure from tradition in arms 
negotiations. 

The President is not about to back 
down or away; indeed, it is he who seems 
to be testing Brezhnev, not vice versa. 
He told last week’s press conference that 
he would consider “the development 
and deployment of additional weapons” 
if a SALT II agreement is not reached. If 
he gives the green light to the cruise mis- 
sile, the M-X missile and the B-1 bomb- 
er, US. defense spending could increase 
by about $2 billion annually. For their 
part, the Soviets would probably con- 
tinue the rapid pace of arms buildup they 
have maintained for the past few years. 
This would not mean the two powers 
would be on the verge of war. But it 
would certainly lead to a grave increase 
in tensions and spell the end of détente. 
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Vance v. Kissinger: A Matter of Style 


When Henry Kissinger talked with 
reporters on a diplomatic shuttle, he was 
like a wise, witty potentate holding a lev- 
ee for his courtiers. When Cyrus Vance 
unbends with newsmen on a_ mission 
abroad, it is more like a corporation law- 
yer at a court recess commenting discreet- 
ly on the intricacies of an antitrust case 
sub judice. TIME Correspondent Chris- 
topher Ogden, who has traveled with both 
Secretaries of State, last week cabled this 
commentary on their differing styles: 


Whenever he traveled, Henry Kis- 
singer took the State Department with 
him. When he went to Latin America 
last year, he took along an expert on 
the Middle East just in case something 
happened in that area. Although the 
Middle East was expected to be one of 
the major topics of Vance’s talks in Mos- 
cow, the new Secretary did not have a 
specialist along. 

Long Hours. Virtually all the ma- 
jor State Department cable traffic went 
to the touring Kissinger, creating an 
enormous logistical burden for his staffs. 
Vance lets Deputy Secretary Warren 
Christopher run the department while 
he is away. Asa result, he gets only about 
one-fifth of the messages demanded by 
Kissinger, who usually asked for sever- 
al a day, each running about five to six 
pages. After two days of getting rough- 
ly the same number, Vance sent out an 
order restricting them to no more than 
a page and a half. 

Like Kissinger, Vance has no prob- 
lem making decisions, but he does not 
like to be flooded with them, “He is very 
methodical and prefers focusing on one 
issue at a time,” says a State Depart- 
ment Soviet specialist. He works hard, 
putting in long hours, but is not as tire- 
less as Kissinger was. Vance will take 
naps when he can. Kissinger would reg- 
ularly give an aide a fistful of memos 
for action at 2 a.m. and ask that they 
be returned—with completed action—at 
6 a.m. When Kissinger traveled, secre- 


taries and aides scurried constantly, tak- 
ing dictation, typing, reproducing ma- 
terial. Some aides who traveled with him 
toa city three or four times never got out- 
side their hotel. With Vance, some of 
these assistants were startled at the 
amount of free time they had. 

Vance appreciates good work and 
thanks assistants when they produce 
well. Kissinger was never satisfied with 
the best efforts of his aides. He would 
throw back speech drafts two or three 
times, calling them “junk” or worse. Kis- 
singer was notorious for his tantrums. 
Vance is even-tempered. 

On the road, Vance has so far been 
content to use Kissinger's back-up Boe- 
ing 707. It is less comfortable than the 
plane regularly used by his predecessor, 
which is now part of the Administra- 
tion’s fleet. Kissinger spent a good deal 
of time in the rear of the plane talking 
off the record to reporters, even as the 
jet rocketed down the runway. He would 
return two or three times during a trip 
to chat, quip, tell jokes and stories about 
foreign leaders or spin out grand strat- 
agems while nibbling peanuts or candy. 
Vance is more reserved and is still feel- 
ing his way. He rarely comes back to 
chat, but he invites the press forward 
for regular news conferences. 

According to some who have seen 
both men in action, Kissinger was far 
more expansive in talks with heads of 
government. As with reporters, he would 
tell stories, crack jokes—often at the ex- 
pense of his aides—and spin out in- 
volved arguments to prove a_ point. 
Vance sits and listens. He is less lively, 
but also more straightforward. 

Is Vance too nice for the job? Some 
think so. “He really may be too much of 
a gentleman,” insists a Middle East ex- 
pert in Washington. “He may not be 
able to survive the cutthroat atmo- 
sphere.” But gentlemen can be tough, as 
well as patient; Vance may yet demon- 
strate that he has both these qualities, 
along with his undoubted intelligence. 
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THE DE MOHRENSCHILDOTS IN 1974 


Assassination: Now a Suicide Talks 


Let's face it. | only made up the sto- 
rylabout Lee Harvey Oswald] because ev- 
erybody makes a million dollars off the 
Kennedy assassination, and I havent 
made anything. So now it’s my time.” 

~George de Mohrenschildt, quoted 

by Willem Oltmans 


That grotesque confession should be 
sufficient to discredit the man who made 
it, a Russian-born teacher and friend of 
Lee Harvey Oswald's named George de 
Mohrenschildt. But nothing ever seems 
sufficient to still Kennedy assassination 
stories: ime and events merely compli- 
cate them. Last week—only an hour 
after a congressional investigator asked 
to meet with him in Manalapan, Fla 
—De Mohrenschildt apparently com- 
mitted suicides by putting a 20-gauge 
shotgun in his mouth and pulling the 
trigger. Suddenly there was intense in- 
terest in what he might have told the in- 
vesligator. Sure enough, within 48 hours, 
a world-traveling Dutch TV newsman. 
Willem Oltmans, showed up to reveal 
to a closed session of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Assassinations—plus 
ABC, NBC and CBS—what De Mohren- 
schildt had been telling him during the 
several years of their acquaintance 

Oltmans’ testimony—given under 
oath—was sensational stuff. De Mohr- 
enschildt, said Oltmans, claimed he had 
been the middleman in a conspiracy of 
rich Texas oilmen. headed by the late 
H.L. Hunt, and anti-Castro Cubans to 
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kill Kennedy. Oswald was one gunman 
bul supposedly several Cubans were also 
assigned to shoot the President. One 
could even be identified. Oltmans pro- 
vided the committee with a picture of 
a Cuban whom he said fired shots at 
Kennedy. But apart from the dramatic 
backdrop provided by De Mohren- 
schildt’s suicide, the story was just an- 
other series of rumors that could not 
be corroborated 
At the time of the Kennedy assas- 
sination, De Mohrenschildt was an oil 
geologist employed by the U.S. State De- 
partment in Haiti. He had known Os- 
wald for a year (they were members of 
a Russian-speaking group in Dallas) 
and he told the Warren Commission in 
1964 that he knew nothing of Oswald's 
role in the Kennedy killing. But during 
a series of meetings with Oltmans be- 
ginning in 1966, De Mohrenschildt 
began to remember things differently 
By 1975, during an interview with Olt- 
mans on Dutch television, he insisted 
that Oswald was led by others. Oltmans 
told colleagues, “De Mohrenschildt 
knows a lot more than he is willing to 
say right now.” Later De Mohrenschildt 
was to go so far as to say he felt “re- 
sponsible” for Oswald's behavior 
In February of this year, De Mohr- 
enschildt told Oltmans he was ready to 
disclose more but only outside the U.S 
he feared for his life in America. By 
now De Mohrenschildt seemed de- 
pressed. He had been hospitalized as a 


psychiatric patient for two months at the 
end of last year. and he had twice at- 
tempted suicide. Said Patrick Russell 
his Dallas attorney: “He began to have 
bizarre hallucinations and distortions 
He believed people were following him.” 

According to Oltmans, De Mohren- 
schildt would vacillate between claiming 
his conspiracy tale was a hoax and as- 
serting it was true. In addition to De 
Mohrenschildt’s instability, doubts are 
thrown on his story by a review of War- 
ren Commission testimony that shows 
De Mohrenschildt last saw Oswald six 
months before the assassination. “It is 
absolutely out of the question that De 
Mohrenschildt had anything to do with 
Kennedy's death,” fumes Chicago At- 
torney Albert Jenner, who interviewed 
De Mohrenschildt for the Warren Com- 
mission. Adds Jenner of the House As- 
sassination Committee's entire perfor- 
mance: “Utterly disgusting.” 

The committee members who heard 
Oltmans’ testimony took a wait-and-see 
attitude. “I think he is telling the truth 
as he perceives it,” said D.C. Delegate 
Walter Fauntroy. Oltmans himself cited 
an obviously disturbing aspect of his 
charges. Asked a tough question during 
a television interview, he replied, “Well. 
I'm quoting Mr. De Mohrenschildt, so 
that makes it very easy”-—-De Mohren- 
schildt being in no position to amend 
the record 

Oltmans’ tesumony was only the cli- 
max in a hectic week during which the 
House Select Committee on Assassina- 
tions barely escaped its own death by 
sacrificing its controversial counsel, 
Richard Sprague. The outspoken ex 
district attorney from Philadelphia had 
angered too many Congressmen with his 
demands for a $13 million budget and a 
staff of 175 for the two-year investigation 
(TIME, Jan. 10) 

Too Raw. With Sprague out of the 
way, the House was willing to vote 230 
to 181 to continue the investigations on 
a reduced annual budget of $2.8 mil- 
lion, But Sprague’s departure left the 
committee staff demoralized and com- 
mittee members full of praise for their 
former counsel. Gushed Illinois Repub- 
lican John Anderson: “He laid himself 
on the altar of sacrifice.” 

To date, no firm fruits of Sprague’s 
early work have reached the public 
Nevertheless, a rush of rumor, innuendo 
and unconfirmed leads has blared from 
the committee. The latest concerns a let- 
ler the FBI is investigating said to have 
been written by Oswald toa “Mr. Hunt’ 
asking about “my position.” It is dated 
14 days before the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. The committee’s operation has 
outraged many Congressmen. Snarled 
Michigan's John Dingell: “They tell us 
they have persuasive evidence! What 
they have is a lot of crap!” 

Even Richard Sprague hit a cautious 
note before resigning: “The only things 
that [the staff] can say of significance 
are things that are too raw and uncor- 
roborated for us to be stating publicly” 
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AMERICANA 


Hard-Boiled Rocks 


Dear Easter Bunny, 

Before you read this in your local 
paper or hear it from Uncle Walter on 
CBS, allow me to crack the latest egg 
news to you gently. The town fathers of 
Old Saybrook, Conn., are making their 
Rock Roll a permanent thing. The the- 
ory is that kids stop believing in you 
when they reach fourth grade; so only 
younger children enjoy hunting for your 
eggs. But older children, according to 
the local recreation superintendent. 
Mrs. Vicki Duffy, “don't feel self-con- 
scious looking for painted rocks.” Last 
year older kids found 400 of the sur- 
rogate eggs in 22 minutes flat. The town, 
which redeems the rocks for candy, is 
proud of the cost efficiency of its sys- 
tem. Rocks are cheaper than eggs, and 
unrecovered ones don’t rot in the park 

Sorry. Bunny. | suggest you go out 
and get stoned. 





And an Easter Rabbit 


Thwack! It is that time of year again 
Among the Florida citrus groves and 
stands of Arizona cacti, the boys of sum- 
mer are loosening up their highly priced 
limbs. When the conversation is not 
about the greening of their America 
~baseball salaries have soared in three 
years—it is about another lively new fac- 
et of the grand old game 

Rawlings Co. now makes the offi- 
cial major league baseball after a 101- 
year Spalding reign, and the scuttlebutt 
is that Rawlings Is turning out a rabbit 
ball. Says Cincinnati Reds Batting 
Coach Ted Kluszewski: “The ball moves 
faster through the infield.” Adds a base- 
ball executive: “Lay it in the lettuce 
patch, and it hops up at you.” 

One explanation making the rounds: 
Rawlings has the whole ball manufac- 
tured in Haiti, whereas Spalding made 
the balls domestically and shipped them 
to Haiti—where labor is cheaper—to be 
stitched. One theory is that the extra 
trip made Spalding’s balls softer; they 
suffered from jet sag. Absurd? Sure 
But what else is there to talk about on 
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Grapefruit League buses? Tax shelters? 
Footnote: baseball statisticians have 
announced this is the 52nd spring in the 
past 77 with recorded rabbit-ball accusa- 
tions. That's an RB average of .675 


Dammed Lousewort 


When Congress passed the Endan- 
gered Species Act in 1973, it never 
dreamed that an obscure northern 
Maine wild flower might some day block 
the construction of a $668 million hy- 
droelectric project. But it reckoned with- 
out the mighty Furbish lousewort, a 
plant thought extinct until some 30 spec- 
imens were discovered last year in an 
area destined for flooding by the pro- 
posed Dickey-Lincoln dam project. The 
lousewort is expected to become one of 
the first plants included in the Interior 
Department's endangered-species list, 
and if environmental concerns prevail, 
Dickey-Lincoln may have to be rede- 
signed or perhaps even scrapped. 

The Mississippi sand-hill crane and 
the three-inch snail darter of the Little 
Tennessee River have already halted 
state and federal bulldozers, and the 
leopard darter may do the same in Okla- 
homa. Soon to join the Furbish louse- 
wort on the Interior Department’s list 
of protected plants is the monkshood, a 
poisonous wild flower, It is threatened 
by the La Farge Dam project in Wis- 
consin. Or vice versa. 


Last Draftee 


On the same day that President Car- 
ter authorized the Defense Department 
to review the less-than-honorable dis- 
charges of 432,000 Viet Nam War ser- 
vicemen, John Baugh, 32, of Boise. 
Idaho, achieved the distinction of be- 
coming the Army’s last draftee. While 
a member of the Idaho National Guard 
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in 1970, Baugh was told to cut his long 
hair. His answer was to wear a short 
wig to company drills. The military's re- 
tort was to order him to active duty. For 
the past seven years, Baugh has been 
fighting the Army. This month he lost 
his last battle in a U.S. circuit court, 

“I don’t know why the Army would 
even want me, unless it’s to prove a 
point,” said Baugh, who must serve the 
one month and 22 days remaining in his 
military obligation, Meanwhile, his old 
company now allows members to wear 
wigs. Concedes Major General James 
Brooks, commander of the Idaho Na- 
tional Guard: “The volunteer force 


isn’t going to make it unless we bend a 
little.” 


ers 





Price on Their Heads 


From the day that Real Estate In- 
vestor Michael Sparks took over the 468- 
unit Twelve Oaks apartment complex 
in the Chicago suburb of Arlington 
Heights, he knew what he wanted to do 
with it: get the children out and turn it 
into a singles development. At first he 
told tenants who have children that he 
would not renew their leases, but a 1909 
Illinois statute was discovered prohibit- 
ing such a landlord action, Then Sparks 
decided to levy a $15-a-month head tax 
for each child in the buildings. 

Last week 100 tenants braved a 
thunderstorm and tornado warning to 
do some storming at the town hall. Said 
Mrs. Karyn Fick, who has a five-year- 
old son: “It's the most horrendous and 
inhumane thing a man could do.” The 
lawmakers seem to agree. The village 
board is expected to pass an ordinance 
this week prohibiting Sparks’ head tax 

Unmollified, Sparks says he will 
fight back. A father of two, he says that 
“any parent knows it costs more for an 
operator to maintain an apartment if 
there are two kids in it.” 
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AVIATION/COVER STORIES 


The sweet scent of flowers reaching their boats inspired 
ancient Romans and Greeks to call them “the Fortunate Is- 
lands.” The refreshingly mild and breezy climate was praised 
by more modern travelers as “perpetual spring.” But early na- 
tives of the Canary Islands,* 70 miles off the northwest coast 
of Africa, knew better. They chose the name Pico de Teide 
(Peak of Hell) for the 12,200-ft. volcanic mountain that looms 
broodingly over Tenerife, largest of the seven major islands: 
the natives thought the devil lurked inside it. Last week Ten- 
erife was about as hellish as any place on earth can get. 

The evidence of a single moment of holocaust lay mutely 
within a low-slung white hangar at Los Rodeos Airport on a 
2,073-ft.-high plateau nine miles from Santa Cruz de Ten- 
erife, the island's major city. Row after row of dark wooden 
coffins filled the entire floor of the 150-ft. by 150-ft. building. 
Inside the gleaming, metal-lined boxes lay the charred and 
mostly still unidentified remains of 576 victims of the worst ac- 
cident in aviation history. The limbs were fixed in what pa- 
thologists term the “pugilistic position’—arms extended up- 
ward and bent inward. At Tenerife, this death posture, 
common in burn cases, looked like a gesture of supplication. 


he inferno had occurred on Los Rodeos’ single, fog- 

shrouded airstrip. Two 231-ft.-long Boeing 747 jumbo 

jets, each weighing some 700,000 Ibs., had collided—in- 

credibly—on the ground. Taking off down a runway vis- 
ible for less than a sixth of its length, KLM 4805 (the Rhine 
River) smashed into Pan American 1736 (the Clipper Victor), 
taxiing toward the same takeoff point. Roaring at full power, 
the KLM’s hot engines (2000° F.) and massive landing gear 
crunched through the Pan Am’s fuselage with such impact and 
explosive fire that aluminum and steel parts of both planes 
were vaporized. The KLM’s giant engine airlets sucked frag- 
ments of the Pan Am jet into its innards before crumpling into 
a molten mass 1,500 ft. past the point of impact. 

All 234 passengers and the 14 crew members of the KLM 
plane perished. There were 67 survivors from the Pan Am 
plane—most of them from California, where the flight had 
originated. One woman died aboard the military aircraft sent 


'The Romans called the islands Jnsulas Canarias, or “Islands of the Dogs,” 
because of the many canines found there. 


1. Blocked taxi strip 


PAN AM swerves left: 
KLM undercarriage 
rips across top, both 
explode in flames. 


5. IMPACT ” Visibility: 


1,600 f. ta 


to fly the injured back to the US. At week's end nine 
remained in critical condition, suffering severe burns. The ac- 
cident almost certainly will involve the highest insurance 
claims for any non-natural disaster. Estimates from London 
insurers placed the potential payout at $240 million. Survi- 
vors in California already have filed a class action suit against 
KLM, Pan Am and Boeing for nearly $2 billion. 

The terrible moments at Tenerife served as a reminder 
that modern man, such an assumed master of technology, 
will never be able to control perfectly the wondrous machines 
he creates. Seventy investigators—representing Spain, which 
holds sovereignty over the Canary Islands, the U.S., The Neth- 
erlands, Pan Am and KLM—probed the disaster. Human 
error seemed the most probable cause. As U.S. Federal Avi- 
ation Administrator John McLucas put it: “Apparently not ev- 
erybody had his head up.” The only other possibility was an 
unlikely malfunction in radio equipment that could have pre- 
vented the KLM pilot from hearing the last vital commu- 
nications from the airport tower or from the Pan Am cock- 
pit. If both pilots and the tower controllers had fully heard 
—and understood—one another, the KLM pilot would never 
have sent his craft hurtling toward takeoff before the Pan 
Am plane was off the runway. 

The basic causes of the disaster will probably be known 
when investigators finish analyzing the contents of four re- 
markable “black boxes” recovered from the wreckage of the 
two planes and sent to Washington, where there are sophis- 
ticated laboratory facilities. Actually luminous orange, the de- 
vices record all conversations in the cockpits of the two planes 
and critical precrash mechanical factors. Though a full re- 
port may be months in the making, the search for a cause 
has already narrowed to a few key mysteries: 

>» Why had KLM Pilot Jacob Veldhuizen Van Zanten, 
51, a 25-year career flyer so experienced that he spent half 
his time training other KLM pilots (when a KLM official 
first heard of the crash he wanted to send a pilot to the in- 
vestigation: Veldhuizen), rolled toward takeoff without get- 
ting tower clearance to do so? Even defensive Dutch author- 
ities agreed that “no takeoff clearance had been given.” 

> Had Pan Am Pilot Victor Grubbs, 56, who had 32 years 
experience, actually been directed by the tower to take an 


3. PAN AM heads for Ramp C.-4. 

The question: Should he 
have turned at Ramp C-3? 
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KLM swerves left raising right wing, 
becoming airborne at approx. 165 mph. 
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Shocked First Officer Robert L. Bragg of Pan Am flight; Norman Williams of Palos Verdes, Calif., in bloodstained jacket 








Clockwise from top left: stunned passenger i 
moved from Tenerife hospital for flight to U.S 
others are carried off plane in San Antonio 


injured girl heads for Texas hospital 
is rushed to hospital in Irvine, Calif 











awkward, 135° backward exit onto Tenerife’s ramp C-3 rather 
than use the more gently angled ramp C-4? Grubbs was head- 
ing toward C-4 as he moved to get in position behind the KLM 
plane to make his own takeoff. If he had made the earlier turn, 
he might have been clear of the runway before the KLM 747 
reached that exit point 

>» Why had the KLM pilot not heard the Pan Am Clipper’s re- 
port that it had not yet cleared the runway and would report 
again when it had? Or had the KLM crew somehow mistaken 
the Pan Am message to mean that the Clipper had, rather than 
had not, cleared the runway? Even if there had been such a mis- 
understanding, of course, the KLM pilot should have awaited 
the tower O.K. to proceed 

The two sister aircraft that had so disastrously converged in 
the distant Canary Islands fell victim to split seconds of bad luck 
There was every evidence that KLM Pilot Veldhuizen had hero- 
ically pulled the nose of his huge craft abruptly into the air to leap- 
frog over the Clipper. Pilot Grubbs was also violenuy yanking his 
ship to the left to get out of the way. Experts estimate that the 
KLM plane needed only 25 ft. of added altitude to avoid the col- 
lision, saving the Pan Am passengers. Whether Veldhuizen could 
havecontrolled his plane to avoid crashing is questionable. “He 
probably knew he had no chance himself.” said a Pan Am inves- 
ugator at Tenerife. “He tried to save us.” 

The fatal rendezvous had originated in two points some 6,000 
air miles apart. The relatively youthful KLM passengers, in- 
cluding three infants and 48 children under 18 years old, had 
boarded the KLM flight at Amsterdam's Schipol Airport. They 
were happily escaping rain, strong winds and some snow for in- 
dividual vacations at resorts of their choice on Grand Canary Is- 
land, about 40 miles southeast of Tenerife. They had expected 
to land at Las Palmas, the Canaries’ busiest city 

Their flight over Belgium, France and Spain, then south- 
ward over the Atlantic, had been smooth. Some may have been 
able to read KLM'’s in-flight magazine, featuring their skipper, 
Captain Veldhuizen, as a handsome example of the airline's rep- 
utation for “reliability.” When word was radioed to the crew 
that Las Palmas Airport had been closed because terrorists had 
touched off a bomb in a local flower shop, injuring eight people. 
they landed at Tenerife instead. Veldhuizen took advantage of 
the delay to refuel his plane for the flight back to Holland. He 
took on 21,000 gallons 

By contrast, it was mostly an elderly group (70°% were 55 or 
older) who paid up to $2,500 each to fly the 7,100 miles from 
Los Angeles to Las Palmas, where they were to board the M.S 
Golden Odyssey for a twelve-day “Mediterranean Highlights” 
cruise. The congenial tourists, including about 40 from the af- 
fluent retirement community of Leisure World near Laguna Hills, 
Calif.. had some 75 unexpected extra minutes to get acquainted 
at Los Angeles International Airport when their charter flight 
was delayed. Roy L. Dorcich, 70, told Jim Naik, 37, an officer of 
the Royal Cruise Line, Inc., which booked the tour: “I wish I 
could take more of these cruises. I enjoy life so much and it is so 
short.” He did not survive the crash 


fler a stop in New York City to refuel, pick up a new 
flight crew and 14 more passengers, the plane flew on to 
the Canaries. There was no grumbling when word came 
that they would land temporarily at Tenerife. but the early- 
afternoon weather there was disappointing—cool, windy and 
foggy. The Clipper pulled into a holding area off one end of the 
runway. Some passengers stood at an open door to take photos 
of KLM 4805 as it refueled just ahead of them 
When word came that the Las Palmas Airport had been re- 
opened, the KLM craft was still refueling, blocking the Clipper’s 
way. Pan Am First Officer Robert Bragg radioed to KLM, ask- 
ing how much longer the refueling would take. “About 35 min- 
utes,” came the crisp reply. Bragg and Grubbs measured the 
clearance around the KLM plane, found it inadequate to taxi 
past. KLM would have to take off first 
Visibility was later officially described as “500 meters [about 
a quarter-mile] and changing” when Captain Grubbs finally told 
the passengers: “We are taking off now.” This meant that most 
of the 11,155-ft. runway (nearly two miles) was invisible to a 
pilot at one end of it. It also was hidden from the view of the 
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tower controllers, who as at many similar airports, had no ground 
radar to help them track surface traffic. For unexplained rea- 
sons, the white center-line lights embedded in the runway—a fur- 
ther aid to pilots when visibility is poor—were not operating 
Inside the Clipper, Edward Hess, 39, a food broker from Phoe- 
nix, thought, “I don’t know much about this, but this is below min- 
imum.” In fact, the degree of visibility remained an important 
point for investigators 


hough key questions remain, investigators have little doubt 

about the general sequence of events that followed. The 

tower ordered KLM to taxi the full length of the runway, 

make a 180° turn and hold. It ordered Pan Am to follow 
about three minutes behind and turn off at the “third inter- 
section.” There were four such turns (see diagram) providing run- 
way access from the terminal apron and taxi strip. Ten planes 
congesting the apron blocked the jumbos from using the full taxi- 
way to reach their takeoff point. KLM confirmed its orders and 
proceeded. Pan Am followed at about 6 m.p.h. In good weather, 
20 m.p.h. would be normal. As the two planes moved up the run- 
way, KLM asked the tower to confirm that Pan Am would move 
off at the third exit ramp. The tower reply: “Affirmative. One, 
two, three. The third one, sir.” 

The KLM crew asked for air-control clearance—meaning 
its flight path, not approval to take off. The tower provided the in- 
structions. As required, KLM repeated the directions to confirm 
it had heard correctly 

“We are now on [or at] takeoff,” said KLM 

“Stand by for takeoff clearance. I will call you back,” re- 
plied the tower 

Since both pilots and the tower were tuned to the same ra- 
dio frequency, the Pan Am crew heard this exchange. “He's not 
cleared for takeoff,” someone in the Pan Am cockpit concluded 
reassuringly 

“Clipper 1736, report clear of runway.” said the tower 

“We'll report when clear of runway.” Pan Am replied 

“Roger, thank you,” said the tower 

At this point the Clipper was approaching ramp C-4. It an- 
gled at about 45° to the left to join the taxiway in a short loop lead- 
ing to the head of the runway. The Clipper had passed C-3, 
which headed back toward the terminal in a difficult turn for a 
big plane. Another sharp turn onto the taxiway would be re- 
quired. Pan Am officials were later to explain that the crew con- 
sidered C-I inactive because it was blocked by aircraft and as- 
sumed that the final turn was the “third intersection” the tower 
meant the plane to take. Pan Am was only about 475 ft, away 


UNDERTAKERS WORKING IN TENERIFE’S MAKESHIFT HANGAR MORGUE 
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from its safe exit when all hell broke loose. Captain Grubbs and 
First Officer Bragg saw lights blurred by fog on the runway 
ahead of them. They thought the lights were stationary. But the 
glows loomed larger. They were moving. 

“We are still on the runway.” Grubbs shouted into his radio 
mike. “What's he doing? He'll kill us all!"* 

“Get off Get off” yelled Bragg as Grubbs gunned his en- 
gines in a frantic effort to veer onto the grass and out of the path 
of the onrushing KLM. As the crew stared in horror, the nose of 
the KLM lifted sharply—but not high enough 


ragg felt his craft shudder and heard a sound that one sur- 
vivor described as being like “someone ripping a large piece 
of tape off the ceiling.” From just two feet back of the cock- 
pit to the tail, the entire top of the fuselage was gone. Both 
wings collapsed on the tarmac, engines still running. Bragg 
reached for the fire handles above his head. He grabbed only 
open sky. As the cockpit floor gave way, Captain Grubbs fell 
into the first-class compartment below, then somehow stumbled 
onto a wing and dropped to the ground. “Just to sink down in 
the green grass wet with rain was so heavenly,” he said later. He 
might have stayed there—and died—but Purser Dorothy Kelly 
dragged him to safety 
Flash fires, dense smoke and a series of explosions wracked 
the stricken craft. Since the Clipper had been turning 
to its left, passengers on the right side had little chance. Un- 
like most air crashes, those seated up front were the lucky ones 





Pan Am officials insist Grubbs never made this statement and that it does not ap- 
pear on lower tape transcripts. Grubbs, however, told at least one reporter that 
he had. indeed, said this. If'so, it should show up on a cockpit voice tape 





Could it happen again? Could two jetliners collide on an- 
other runway and produce a catastrophe to match the one that ex- 
ploded at Tenerife? The experts will never say “Never,” but the 
chances of such a recurrence are reassuringly slim. Tenerife was 
a freak accident ata minor airport, brought about by a chain of in- 
cidents, coincidences and human failures that are unlikely to 
occur again. As John McLucas, the outgoing head of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, told TIME Aviation Correspondent 
Jerry Hannifin, “We cannot say that it’s impossible for a situ- 
ation like Tenerife to occur in the U.S. But we can say we are 
doing everything possible to prevent such a situation—unless 
somebody screws up.” 

The record speaks for itself. In 1976 the US. airline in- 
dustry had the safest year in its history, The 2,300 airliners flew 
2.5 billion miles, carried 220 million passengers and had only 
four fatal accidents. The record low was in 1975, with three 
fatal accidents, but only 45 people were killed in 1976—com- 
pared with 124 the year before. Flying by commercial jet in the 
US. is now at least 15 times as safe per passenger-mile as driv- 
ing in a car. The passenger who shows his ticket to the smiling 
stewardess and buckles himself into his narrow seat has a 
99,.999% chance of arriving at his destination safe and sound. In- 
deed, flying has become so routine that the notably pragmatic in- 
surance companies charge pilots no more for policies than they 
do ribbon clerks. 


n Western Europe and Japan, where the goal of reducing the 
possibility of human error is pursued with zeal and effec- 
tiveness, the safety record is also good. For the most part, 
major foreign airlines fly the same American-made planes as 
US. carriers—Boeings and McDonnell Douglas DC-9s and DC- 
10s. In Europe, particularly in France, Great Britain, West Ger- 
many and the other industrialized countries, airline technology 
is fully as sophisticated as it is in the U.S., and in some aspects 
the Europeans are more advanced. France, for example. uses a 
battery of jet engines to blast away fog from Paris’ two inter- 
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this time. For many, going first class was worth their life. 

A few in back made it. Seated in row 34, Mrs. Floy Heck of 
Leisure World sat in a stupor until her husband Paul ordered: 
“Floy, get up!” He led her to the wing. She jumped, injuring her 
legs, and could not walk. “I kept praying and asked Jesus to 
help me, and I kept crawling away.” She did not see her hus- 
band again until they were reunited in a U.S. hospital 

As people toppled from the upper level to the first-class com- 
partment below, the Royal Cruise Line's Naik felt a body hit his 
head. His wife was motionless and bleeding from the temple. A 
mound of burning metal blocked a path to the gaping fuselage 
Twice Naik tried to carry his wife over the barrier. Once an ex- 
plosion blew him back. A second hurled him onto the wing. He 
rolled off to earth, but his wife was thrown backward. Someone 
yelled at him: “Get out of there! It's going to blow!” Watching 
the flames in frustration, he saw a white shirt under the plane, 
rushed toward it—and pulled his wife away 

As always in such mass tragedies, there were countless “ifs,” 
If someone had been seated just one row forward, he might have 
lived instead of died. If there had been no terrorist bombing at 
Las Palmas. If the KLM plane had not refueled, would its light- 
er weight have provided a lifesaving extra lift? If KLM had wait- 
ed just 30 seconds more to take off. If Pan Am had moved a bit 
faster to its exit—or slower. 

But for the tragic victims of Tenerife, there were no ifs. For 
their surviving families, the ifs were only agony. The reality 
came home at week's end in brown wooden boxes, flown to Hol- 
land and Delaware's Dover Air Force Base in cargo jets. Now it 
was up to the professional investigators to deal with both the ifs 
and the realities of aviation’s worst disaster 





national airports—De Gaulle and Orly. That technique has not 
been adopted in the U.S. largely because of the noise and the pol- 
lution it creates. Using their advanced instrument landing sys- 
tems, the French and the British airlines operate under con- 
ditions that would shut down most American airports. 


est Germany's excellent safety record has been com- 
piled against overwhelming odds. The nation has the 
most dangerous airspace in Western Europe: 11,000 
private, military and commercial flights a day—one 
every eight seconds—crisscross an area roughly the size of Il- 
linois. What is worse, the coordination between commercial 
and military flights is so poor that Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
has ordered a Cabinet study of the problem. In 1976 there 
were 221 “near collisions’—approaches close enough to terrify 
those who knew what had happened. Says a senior air traffic 
controller at KéIn-Bonn airport: “It’s like playing Russian rou- 
lette in the air.” The fact that there have been no collisions in 
recent years is testimony to West Germany's wary pilots, so- 
phisticated ground equipment and a superb group of air con- 
trollers, surely one of the most harassed contingents in a high- 
ly demanding profession. 

Despite the hazards that Lufthansa faces daily, it has a safe- 
ty record comparable to that of U.S. carriers, judged over the 
years. So do Finnair, Air France and SAS. Americans should 
also feel safe flying north of the border. Air Canada is con- 
sidered one of the most professional airlines in business. 

In large part, the vast improvement in air safety was brought 
about by the same factor that created the vast increase in air trav- 
el: the development of the jet airliner. Flying in a modern jet is 
ten times as safe as flying in the noisier and slower piston-en- 
gined aircraft of the mid-'50s. Over the years, airframes have be- 
come sturdier and engines not only much more powerful but 
much more reliable. The FAA, the manufacturers and the air- 
lines poured millions into developing better flight control equip- 
ment—sophisticated radars and navigation aids. Military imno- 
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Datsun’s new B-210 ‘Plus gives you a 


Nifty Fifty. 


Plus all kinds of extras. 
At Datsun, we don’t think 
stripping a car down to boost 
gas mileage is the answer. 
Which brings us to our 
new B-210 ‘Plus’ As you will 
see, we didn’t strip it 
We stuffed it. 
Plus 5-speed economy. 
Among other things, it 
comes with a 5-speed. 
Which works like overdrive 
Thus, less fuel is used. And 


there's less wear on the engine 
Plus extra value. 


Now about those other things. 


Steel belted radial tires, 
sporty stripes, fully reclining 
bucket seats, carpeting, tinted 
glass, electric rear window 
defogger and power-assist 
front disc brakes are included 
in the B-210 ‘Plus’ 

So you see, while this car 
gets lots of miles per gallon, 
you get lots of car. 

Plus tough. 
From start to acrylic paint 





finish, it’s tough all over. 

For example, its solid 
unibody is all steel from hood 
to hatch 

In short, Datsun’s new 
B-210 ‘Plus’ has lots of strong 
pluses going for it 


*(1977 EPA estimates. Your 
actual mileage may differ. 

| depending on how and where 
| 
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your car and its optional 
equipment. California mileage 
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A LONG LINE OF JET AIRLINERS SLOWLY TRUNDLING OUT FOR TAKEOFF AT CHICAGO'S O'HARE AIRPORT, THE WORLD'S BUSIEST 
"You look at it as though it were a piece of tin needing to be put someplace.” 


vations were adopted for commercial use. The FAA steadily 
tightened flight regulations, prescribing in minute detail how 
and where planes should fly. how they should be controlled from 
the ground 

In recent years, commercial aviation has evolved into a high- 
ly integrated system aimed at eliminating human error and de- 
manding perfection from both the planes that fly and the avion- 
ics that monitor them from the ground 

THE PLANES. Today's jet is a marvel of engineering and 
safety. Based on actuarial records for new aircraft, Lloyd’s of 
London had expected the Boeing 747 to have at least two fatal 
accidents during its first two years. But only one commercial 
crash has occurred since the jet was introduced in 1970—in 
Nairobi in 1974—and that was because the Lufthansa pilot 
did not extend the proper wing flaps while taking off. The 747 
was blameless, of course, for the catastrophe at Tenerife. Leav- 
ing aside Nairobi and Tenerife. a total of 297 of these jets. op- 
erated by 44 carriers. have flown 360 billion passenger-miles 
without fatalities. 

The 747 is packed with intricate warning devices—one 
now sounds the alarm if the proper wing flaps are not ex- 
tended on takeoff—and every major control system has back- 
ups in case it should fail. Pilots wax eloquent about the air- 
craft they fondly call “Fat Albert.” Says one Delta captain: 
“Old Albert is straightforward and honest on the ground and 
in the air. I've got about 200,000 Ibs. of thrust on four little le- 
vers. You've got to be careful because you can blow a hangar 
off the ground. Another thing, you've got 350 tons of mo- 
mentum when you're taxiing, and you don’t go cowboying 
around. But once it’s airborne, it’s an absolutely superb flying 
machine.” Former FAA Administrator Elwood R. (“Pete”) Que- 
sada insists that “the 747 is the safest and most reliable air trans- 
portation yet designed by man.” 

US. airlines—and the best overseas carriers—take pains- 
taking care of jets like the 747. Each plane, and each engine on 
each plane, gets a series of standard checkups. Even if it has no 
obvious problems, the jet receives an eight-hour maintenance 
check four times annually. Every year. in addition. mechanics 
wheel each plane into a hangar for two weeks and tear it down 
piece by piece. like federal agents hunting for heroin. Ceilings 
and floors are removed. every rivet and every cable is inspected 
Engines are constantly being monitored and overhauled. The 
maintenance procedures are so complicated and expensive that 
TWA estimates it has $300 million tied up in spare parts and 
equipment, enough to buy a whole airline ficet not so long ago 
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THE PILOTS. The men who occupy the left—or captain's 
—seat of jet airliners operated by the world’s major carriers are 
without question superb flyers. They have risen to the top of 
their profession through a system designed to weed out the in- 
competent. In the U.S., typically, the captain ofa 747 is in his mid- 
50s. and has been flying for 30 years or longer. He may have 
joined his airline in his early 30s and served as a co-pilot for 
seven years or more before making captain. 

Whatever his rank, the training never stops. He is constant- 
ly practicing instrument landings and emergency procedures. 
both in the cockpit of a jet and in remarkably realistic flight sim- 
ulators. Twice a year, the FAA requires the airline to check out 
his proficiency. In addition, an FAA inspector—completely un- 
announced—may show up just before takeoff, occupy the jump 
seat in the cockpit—and “lift” (start revocation proceedings) the 
captain's license on the spot if he detects a major failing during 
the flight. 

Every six months the pilot must pass a demanding FAA phys- 
ical, and every year the company also looks him over. His job is 
one of the few in which advancing age is considered an asset, 
for it means he has been in charge of a jet for a reassuring 
length of time. A 747 captain often has 20,000 or more hours of 
flight experience. He flies no more than 65 to 70 hours a month 
and is paid as much as $100,000 a year. It is safe to say that few 
people riding behind him in the passenger compartment be- 
grudge him a nickel 


espite all of these precautions. pilots do occasionally crack 
up airplanes, and one of the main reasons—a reason that 
concerns the FAA deeply—is simply that they let their minds 
wander. In a term of the trade, cockpit discipline breaks 
down. One chilling example of this occurred on Sept. 11, 1974. 
when an Eastern DC-9. on a landing approach, hit the ground 
near Charlotte, N.C. While descending. the pilot—as the flight re- 
corder later showed—chatted amiably about racial integration. 
Richard Nixon's pardon and the merits of Japanese cars. The 
pilot and 71 others died in the wreckage 
Since that disaster—and a few other ones caused by pilots’ ig- 
noring the warnings of their instrument panels—the FAA and 
the airlines have worked hard to toughen up the discipline. Most 
aviation experts believe the efforts have produced good results 
THE AIR CONTROLLERS. From the moment he asks per- 
mission to nose his jet away from the ramp. the pilot—however 
silvery his hair and steady his hand—must work in close part- 
nership with an individual who is usually a decade or two his 
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junior and may be as outwardly nervous as the pilot is calm. As 
a group, air controllers are intense and self-confident men (their 
ranks include few women) who are polished professionals. Day 
after day, unheard by the passengers riding in the sky, con- 
trollers spot pilots who have strayed into trouble and direct them 
to safety. A disaster could occur during even the most mundane 
procedure—beginning with taxiing out to the end of the run 
way, as Tenerife grimly demonstrated 

Precise communication becomes vitally important. To re 
duce the risk of misunderstanding between tower and cockpit, a 
controller is forbidden to tell a pilot to “hold for takeoff.” The 
mere mention of “takeoff* could trigger a response in the mind 
of the pilot and cause him to throw the throttles open prema- 
turely. The correct command: “Taxi into position and hold.” 

To help the pilot get the plane to the end of the runway, con- 
trollers at ten major airports around the country are equipped 
with special ground-sweeping radar designed to penetrate the 
kind of haze that obscured the vision of the KLM and Pan Am pi- 


















































lots last week. During the next five years, 30 more American air 
ports are due to receive the new radar, which still needs to be 
made more reliable. 

When the controller in the tower is sure that the runway is 
safe, he gives the command to go: “Eastern 158, cleared for take- 
off.” Soon after the jet leaves the ground, another technician in 
the station, known as departure control, picks up the jet on ra 
dar and guides it out of the general area of the airport. Next, a 
controller in one of the 20 air-route traffic control centers that 
blanket the country takes over responsibility, monitors the jet 
through his section of the sky, and then hands it on to the ad- 
joining control center 

As pilot and controllers, talking by radio, guide the jet to its 
destination, they are helped by some highly sophisticated warn- 
ing and navigational devices that in recent years have greatly 
helped to improve the record of flight safety. Every commercial 
jet—and every private aircraft that operates at altitudes over 
18,000 fit.—is equipped with a “transponder,” in effect a min- 
iature radio station that sends out the flight number and al- 
titude. These data appear, neatly boxed, on the greenish radar 
screen of the controller. As the plane moves through the air, the 
tiny box proceeds by tiny hops across the screen. A pilot can at- 
tract the attention of a controller by making his flight data bright- 
en, as though a tiny supernova had flared on the radar 


n some better-equipped centers feg., Fort Worth, Denver 
Kansas City), a computer is also keeping its unblinking eye 
on the action. If two of the little boxes come within two min 
utes of each other on a collision course, the computer, keep- 
ing track of the heading and speed, makes both data blocks 
start blinking to alert the controller 
Every jetliner ts also equipped with a device that stridently 
warns a pilot who is unknowingly flying toward a mountainside 
a tower or the ground. The instrument flashes a red light, sounds 
a whooping alarm and plays a recording that orders, “Pull up! 
Pull up!” The system seems to be working well. In 1976, the first 
year it was universally used, no U.S. airliner rammed into an ob 
struction. During the previous ten years, there had been an ay 
erage of six such crashes annually 
As the jet proceeds across the U.S., a constant danger is that 
controller and pilot will somehow misunderstand each other 
This apparently happened on Dec. 1, 1974, when TWA Flight 
514 was approaching Dulles International Airport, outside Wash- 
ington, D.C, Coming in too low, the plane crashed into a moun- 
tain while the helpless controller watched the blip disappear 
from his radarscope. Since that disaster, controllers, while giv 
ing the final clearance, read out specific altitude changes to pi 
lots approaching all airports 

The fear of causing such a crash or a collision 

known with studied casualness as creating an “alu- 

minum shower” —puts the controllers under tremen- 
dous strain from the time they clear a jet for takeoff 
until they guide it toa landing (see diagram). FAA psy- 
chological tests have shown that controllers under- 
go more stress than combat pilots. At Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport, the world’s busiest, they are allowed 
to work for only 90 minutes at a stretch during peak 
hours, landing a plane every two minutes while si- 
multancously keeping track of half a dozen more 
Roughly one-third of O’Hare’s controllers suffer 
from peptic ulcers, and another third have gastric 
or emotional! problems of one kind or another. While 
they work, the controllers gulp down antacid tab- 
lets from jars kept within easy reach. The Chicago 
branch of the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization has sued the FAA, claiming that the 
O'Hare unit is understaffed, backup equipment is 
lacking, and training programs are ineffective 

What are the controllers’ thoughts when tension 
builds? Says Charles Cacace, 33, a controller at New 
York City’s J.F.K. Airport: “You don’t look at an air- 
plane as if it were carrying 300 people. It would af- 
fect the way you do your job. Makes you nervous 
You look at it as though it were a piece of tin need- 
ing to be put someplace, but in the back of your 
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The business pain Pitney Bowes can remove. 





“This address is wrong, Alice. It 33 Third Street. 
Not 3 Thirty-Third Street! You've got a case of Paperalysis!” 


SYMPTOMS: TYPING AND RETYPING 
ADDRESSES. Treatment: Use a 
Pitney Bowes Addresser- 
printer System. Put each 
address on a metal, plastic, 
or type-it-yourself foil plate. 





idl Then imprint as needed. 
SYMPTOMS: LICKING AND STICKING aX cae 
STAMPS. Treatment: Meter fr, Lav k 
stamp your mail with a Pitney od & ay 
Bowes postage meter mailing os ah 
machine. It’s faster and neater. > a 
And you can’t lose a meter stamp. g- 


SYMPTOMS: COPYING AND THEN 
COLLATING BY HARD. Treatment: 
Make 37 clean sharp plain 
bond copies a minute with a 
Pitney Bowes PBC’ Copier. 
Then collate the copies many 





times faster than you could by hand with a Pitney 
Bowes automatic collator. 


For complete information on how paperalysis 
slows your business down, and how Pitney Bowes 
paperhandling products and systems, including the 
new Pitney Bowes PBC plain bond copier, can help 
speed it up, wnte us: Pitney Bowes, 1284 Pacific 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call toll free 
anytime 800-243-5676. (In Conn. 1-800-882-5577. ) 
Over 400 sales or service points throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, Mailing 
Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, 
Collators and Finishing Systems, Addresser- 
printers, Labeling and Marking Systems. 
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Plane leaves last sector of AIR-ROUTE 
TRAFFIC CONTROL CENTER jurisdiction 


Ss. 


~ 


INSTRUMENT ARRIVAL CONTROLLER 


picks up plane by radar as it enters 


airport control area ‘approx. 30 mi. away) 


Plane slides down INSTRUMENT ~~ 
LANDING SYSTEM (ILS) radio-beam 
approach path to runway 


mind you always hope you don’t get involved in some mess.” 

The grim reality of flying today is that the margins of error 
are slim indeed and that any mistake can create a holocaust. 
The skies are filled with jumbo jets carrying hundreds of pas- 
sengers. Closing speeds can reach 1,000 m.p.h. or more, making 
it difficult for humans to react quickly enough in the event of 
error, The congestion at major airports is so great at peak hours 
—late Friday afternoon is especially bad—that air controllers 
have to order incoming jets to stack up at altitude intervals of 
1,000 fl. The landing is a carefully choreographed minuet of the 
skies as the plane on the bottom of the stack is cleared to come 
in and all the others moved down a level. During peak hours at 
O'Hare, jets use not only two parallel runways, but one that cuts 
across the other two—putting added pressures on the harassed 
air controller sweating over his radarscope. 

Ifair travel is safe today in the US., it is still not safe enough. 
The number of flights per day—now 13,000—is expected to edge 
up 2% to 3% annually. To make matters worse, the number of pri- 


clears plone for landing 





CONTROLLED FLIGHT 


ILS LOCALIZER TRANSMITTER 
determines plane's correct 
horizontal alignment 
GROUND CONTROLLER 


guides plane to terminal 
Toxi strip 


ILS GLIDE SLOPE 


TRANSMITTER 
Soa delecmines plane's 


correct vertical alignment 


vate aircraft is anticipated to grow from 168,000 to 200,000 in 
two years. As any air controller will testify, some small planes 
wander through air corridors filled with huge Boeings and Lock- 
heeds coming in to land. Says one New York controller: “There 
are just too damn many planes in the air around certain airports 
—too damn many for anybody’s health.” 

Can US. flying be made safer? The answer clearly is yes, 
say the experts. One way, according to FAA Administrator Mc- 
Lucas, is to help the pilot during his final approach—the time 
when he shifts from watching his instruments to looking at the 
runway looming up ahead. Says McLucas: “That transition, from 
instruments to eyeball, it appears, is the most dangerous part of 
the flight.” A panel of six retired pilots set up to advise the FAA 
in 1975 argued that it was extremely difficult to make the visual 
adjustment, Said one pilot: “It’s getting to be a scandal up there.” 
At the switchover, says McLucas, “the plane typically dips be- 
low the glide slope. It’s sort of a lag that’s built into the pilot’s sys- 
tem. I've looked at data from the flight recorders time after 








While the wreckage was still smol- 
dering at Tenerife, another Pan Am jet 
last week prepared for takeoff at Wash- 
ington’s Dulles International Airport. 
The 67 passengers aboard were among 
the millions of Americans who—strictly 
out of fear—either have never flown or 
have taken planes only in dire emergen- 
cies. Now, as the culmination of a $100 
course given by Pan Am to combat their 
anxiety, they were about to take an hour- 
long “graduation” flight on a 707 jet. 
Aboard was TiME’s Chris English, an in- 
trepid air traveler. His report: 


After seven nights of classroom in- 
struction, a tour of the Leesburg Air 
Traffic Control Center and a behind- 
the-scenes look at Dulles Airport, the 
class was ready for the flight. At check- 
in, a few were in tears. One woman had 
brought her psychiatrist with her. Sev- 
eral others clutched their Bibles. The 
worries they had confessed to various 
Pan Am classroom lecturers—Govern- 
ment safety experts, former fearful fly- 
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Fighting the Fear of Flying 


ers and psychiatrists—bubbled up again: 
Could I fall out of the plane? Might | 
not get stuck in the toilet? What about 
all that air turbulence? 

As takeoff approached, Group Lead- 
er Truman (“Slim”) Cummings, a Pan 
Am pilot who had originated the course, 
could see that some firmness was in or- 
der. When the woman accompanied by 
the “shrink” asked to be let off before 
the flight, Cummings refused. Her fear, 
he decided, was not genuine enough. She 
finally agreed to join the rest of the class 
in deep-breathing relaxation exercises 
as the 707 taxied down the runway, 
turned, took off and headed up the Po- 
tomac River Valley. 

. 

With a cloudless sky, the view of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and Harpers Fer- 
ry was magnificent—for those brave 
enough to look down. Several passengers 
who had expressed a fear of flying over 
mountains decided that the peaks did 
not seem quite so formidable from an al- 
titude of 20,000 ft. For those who had 





voiced concern over all the thumps and 
other sounds made by planes during 
flight, the pilot lowered and then raised 
the flaps and landing gear. 

By the time the jet turned around 
and headed back over the Chesapeake 
Bay, most of those aboard were having 
a grand time. Their mood was lifted by 
flight attendants, who moved up and 
down the aisle with champagne—and 
by the spectacular sight of a British Air- 
ways Concorde approaching Dulles sev- 
eral thousand feet below us. A few pas- 
sengers remained miserably huddled in 
their seats, praying for the flight to end. 
but the new converts talked of one day 
trying supersonic flight. At touchdown. 
as at takeoff, the cabin erupted in a 
round of applause. 

Later at the graduation ceremony, 
diplomas were handed out, and the most 
nervous students got framed copies of 
John Gillespie Magee Jr.’s poem High 
Flight (“Oh! I have slipped the surly 
bonds of Earth ..."). Most of the pas- 
sengers were jubilant over their conquest 
of fear. To prove their new-found con- 
fidence, two classmates left Dulles that 
afternoon not by car, as they had ar- 
rived, but by jet. 
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The only security you have in life 
is the security you create for yourself. 
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Take your money 
firmly in hand 


These days it takes a firm hand to 
hang on to those slippery dollars. With 
rising prices and with a thousand advertis- 
ing messages urging you to spend, spend, 
spend, it’s not easy to save. But. . . where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. 

So you save. You upgrade the insulation 
in your house and save on fuel costs. You 
plan menus by the week, compare prices 
and save on grocery bills. You keep your 
car tuned up, stay within the speed limit 
and save on gas. You also save in a dozen 
other ways. But the best—and the most 
important—way to save is to make regular 
deposits into your Fairfield savings 
account. And regular means every payday. 
Without fail. 


Don’t have a Fairfield savings account? 
Open one today and you’ll never regret it. 
We offer you regular passbook savings 
accounts (5.25% per year) and five types 
of savings certificates (up to 7.75% per 
year). Plus Individual Retirement 
Accounts and Keogh retirement accounts. 
Both earning a top interest, both with 
great tax-deductible and _ tax-deferred 
advantages. We also offer for your con- 
venience the Social Security check direct 
deposit service, NOW (Negotiable Orders 
of Withdrawal) accounts and—just recently 
introduced—the Master Charge card. 

So come on over and see us. With a 
little help from us, you’ll get along just 
fine. Matter of fact, you’ll even get ahead. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


airfield Savings 
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ume, and you'll see a smooth descent, and then a dip below the 
glide scope, and then the pilot pulling the ship back up.” 

McLucas's recommended solution: an electronics system that 
would project instrument data right onto the windshield so that 
the pilot would also be able to watch the runway during the en- 
tire approach. Last week a group of specialists from the FAA and 
NASA began talks about developing an airliner “heads up” dis- 
play system similar to ones already used on military aircraft 

An irony of air safety is that the airliners are built so well 
today that many passengers and crew members survive the ac- 
tual impact but die in the flames that follow. Death often results 
from breathing the poisonous fumes generated by the burning 
plastic materials in the interior of the plane, One of the deadly by- 
products: cyanide. Now, after years of criticism from safety ex- 
perts, the FAA has begun an active search for cabin materials 
that will be both durable and flame resistant, Admits McLucas 
“The problem right now is that you can offer the passenger the 
choice of dying by either cyanide or carbon monoxide in a cabin 
fire. But we don’t know any materials that won't burn in an ac- 
cident such as that in Tenerife.” 

An FAA panel, set up by McLucas, has recommended 17 
steps that the agency carry out to improve cabin safety. Among 
them: developing a means of preventing fuel from bursting into 
flame on impact; making sure that flight attendants man the 
exit doors during a landing instead of frantically collecting cock- 
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tail glasses: giving crews better training for emergencies. Says Mc- 
Lucas: “I think the area of cabin safety has to be given a lot 
more attention, and believe me, we've started on that.” 

Criticism of the FAA has been growing. The National Trans- 
portation Safety Board (a federal agency that investigates air di- 
sasters and can make safety recommendations to the FAA), the 
46,000-member Air Line Pilots Association, the 14,000-member 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organization, and congres- 
sional committees have attacked the FAA for not acting aggres- 
sively enough. For years the agency has been reluctant to take a 
tough line with either the airlines or the manufacturers 


holdover from the Ford Administration, McLucas resigned 

last week—as previously planned—from the post of FAA 

Administrator. As his successor, Jimmy Carter has nom- 

inated Langhorne M. Bond, 40, the secretary of the II- 
linois department of transportation. Bond will have the job of 
finding ways to develop the necessary devices and programs to re- 
duce even further the hazards of flying. Then Bond will have to 
persuade and direct the nation’s great airline companies to do 
what is best. It need not be that difficult an assignment: as a 
whole, the industry has been willing and often eager to spend 
the required money to modify aircraft in the interests of safety 
There are few industries where the interests of the providers 
and the consumers are so inextricably linked 


Mexico City, Hong Kong. Bombay, New 
Delhi, Naples and Nassau. 

IFALPA names one US. airport 
among the 250 on its orange star list 





Airports are being judged these days 
by a group that has a greater personal 
involvement than most in safe air trav- 
el. Every year the International Feder- 
ation of Air Line Pilots Associations 
(IFALPA), representing the flyers of 65 
nations, awards a black star, its lowest 
ranking, to those airports it thinks are 
“critically deficient,” a red star to those 
“seriously deficient,” and an orange one 
to those simply “deficient.” 

Of the 26 black star airports, three 
belong to the world’s most technolog- 
ically advanced nation, the U.S.; 

LOS ANGELES: Pilots complain about 
the L.A. Airport's nightly noise-abate- 
ment procedures, which require planes 
to land and take off over the ocean, 
where visibility is often obscured by fog 
banks. Observes one veteran pilot: “L.A 
Airport is a disaster waiting to happen.” 
Though the airport has cut back on over- 
ocean landings and installed new instru- 
ment-landing systems for runway ap- 
proaches, some pilots still fear that they 
may set down in the water 

BOSTON: Noise controls at Boston's 
Logan Airport often require airliners to 
land and take off with tailwinds, as welt 
as use the same runways for arrival and 
departure. At night, planes must ap- 
proach and depart over Boston Bay. Says 
a senior airline pilot: “It's like descend- 
ing into a black pit over that bay.” 

ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS: The 
short runway at the Harry Truman Air- 
port gives jet pilots too little margin for 
error, and was blamed for the crash of 
an American Airlines jet last year. Con- 
struction of a runway extension has not 
yet begun, though federal funds have 
been made available 

Foreign black star listings include 
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seven fields in Colombia; three in Aus- 
tralia; Rhodes and Corfu in Greece; and 
eleven others, including Iran's huge air- 
port at Tehran 

IFALPA gives 36 world airports red 
stars including three U.S. fields: 

NEW YORK CITY’S J.F.K.: Pilots knock 
the big airport for doing a poor job of re- 
moving snow, allowing too many main- 
tenance vehicles on the airfield and 
using unsafe noise control 

HONOLULU: The main airport does 
not have approach lights for landing, 
and lacks runway groovings to help air- 
craft brake. The association charges that 
the procedures used by Honolulu’s con- 
trol tower need “review.” 

ANCHORAGE: The Alaskan field has 
just one east-west strip, so that many 
landings are made in tricky crosswinds 
Until Anchorage completes its new 
cross strip, it will keep its red rating 

Among foreign red star airports 


PORTLAND: Pilots complain that the 
Oregon airport does not provide satis- 
factory runway lighting for approaching 
planes. 

Some of the foreign orange star 
fields: Cairo, Kingston, San Juan 

Still, there are airports that even the 
most demanding pilots do not fault. In 
the U.S., according to a TIME survey 
taken last week, airline captains prefer 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Minneapolis-St 
Paul, Kansas City, Miami and Dulles In- 
ternational outside Washington, D.C.. 
because they are uncongested and have 
wide spaces between runways and taxi- 
ways. They also have excellent air traf- 
fic control and emergency equipment 
Abroad, pilots like London's Heathrow 
Amsterdam's Schipol, Paris’ De Gaulle 
and the Frankfurt airport. These fields, 
like their American counterparts, have 
the best lighting, communications and 
radar equipment available 


747 TAXIS ON ONLY LOGAN AIRPORT RUNWAY USED FOR LATE-NIGHT TAKEOFFS & LANDINGS 





DRIVE A CAR TI 
PEOPLE WHO AREN’T 


VOLVO 
The car for people who think. 
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EASILY IMPRESSED. 


A lot of cars will impress your neighbors. But when you 
buy a Volvo, you'll own a car that impresses a more impressive group of people. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


The U.S. government recently bought 24 Volvos. 
All 24 are being tested in high-speed collisions. 
Out of the wreckage will emerge information which the government will use 
to help establish safety standards for cars in the future. 
It was no accident that the government selected Volvo for this safety program. 
Of all the cars involved in preliminary crash-testing, Volvo showed significantly greater 
potential for occupant protection than any car in its class. 


G.M. AND FORD 


Between them, G.M. and Ford have bought 13 Volvos to study and analyze. 
After years of following the “bigger is better” philosophy, 
they're introducing “trim, sensibly-sized™ cars. 
Maybe they feel there’s something to be learned from a company that’s been 
making trim, sensibly-sized cars for 50 years. 


THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


California has the strictest automobile emissions requirements in the nation. 
And they get stricter all the time. 
While some car makers were loudly protesting that these requirements could not be met, 
Volvo was quietly working on a new type of emissions control system that would 
not only meet these standards, but exceed them. 
This system, called “Lambda Sond} will be on every 1977 Volvo 240 series 
car sold in California. 
The California Air Resources Board is very impressed. They've called it “virtually pollution 
free...the most significant step ever made in the battle to develop clean automobiles” 


VOLVO OWNERS 


The ultimate test of any car is how the owner feels about it. 
Volvo owners seem to be happier than the owners of other cars. 

In fact, when new Volvo owners were asked in a recent nationwide survey how they felt 
about their cars, more of them said they were “completely satisfied” or “very satisfied” 
than did the owners of any car made by G.M., Ford, Chrysler or American Motors. 
Now that you know who’s impressed with Volvos, 
you can take a test drive and impress the most important person of all. 
Yourself. 





ZAIRE 


Things Are Looking Bad for Mobutu 


Is Zaire’s autocratic ruler Mobutu 
Sese Seko soon to be a President in ex- 
ile? That was one possibility being con- 
sidered by Western diplomats in Kin- 
shasa last week as the 2,000 to 5,000 
Katangese exiles invading Zaire’s Sha- 
ba region continued to gain ground eas- 
ily. In a strange war without battles, the 
exiles seemed to be conquering sizable 
swatches of what was once called Ka- 
tanga province without effective oppo- 
sition from Mobutu’s forces there. 

At week’s end the Angola-backed 
rebels were less than 50 miles from Kol- 


PRESIDENT MOBUTU SESE SEKO 


a 





wezi, where the Belgian-run Gécamines 
Co. extracts more than half of Zaire’s 
vital copper. U.S. construction workers 
on a $500 million power line were air- 
lifted out.* Should Kolwezi fall, Mobu- 
tu’s government would be hard pressed 
to survive. French officials are said to 
have begun talks with anti-Mobutu reb- 
els in Paris—presumably in an effort to 
reach a compromise 

“Mobutu is a survivor,” says one 
Western diplomat in Kinshasa. “He 
may pull it off as he has in the past. But 
things look bad.” If Mobutu fails to con- 
trol the insurgency in Shaba, he will like- 
ly face rebellion from dissatisfied fac- 
tions elsewhere in the country. Although 
the U.S., Belgium and France have air- 
lifted supplies to Zaire, it is unlikely that 
any of Mobutu’s traditional allies would 
try to mount a rescue operation. One 
reason: his crumbling, corruption-rid- 
dled army seems unable to repel the 
invaders. 

The Katangese are skillfully using 
classic guerrilla tactics—infiltration and 
surprise, cabled TIME Correspondent 
Erik Amfitheatrof from Kinshasa. Ac- 
cording to sources, by the time Zaire’s 
barrel-chested General Bumba Moaso 
Djogi arrayed his 2,000 troops and a 
small contingent of armor west of 
Mutshatsha, Katangese vanguards were 
already slipping past his lines 

There are still 152 other Americans, most of them 


missionaries and Peace Corpsmen, in the threat 
ened region 


TROOPS WAITING AT ZAIRE’S KOLWEZI STATION BEFORE GOING TO THE FRONT 





By day, the guerrillas hid in dense, 5- 
fl. jungle grass. At night, they bicycled 
and walked down narrow dirt paths 
flanking Bumba’s roadblocks. Dozens of 
Katangese stole into Mutshatsha, hid- 
ing in the homes of sympathizers who 
are outraged by the army’s looting. Oth- 
ers perched in trees near the town and 
dropped grenades into crowded troop 
trucks as they went by. 

Meanwhile, the main body of Ka- 
tangese circled Bumba’s positions to join 
the infiltrators in a lightning attack that 
erupted everywhere in Mutshatsha at 
once. Within an hour, they had seized 
the army command post, the rail yard 
and a trainload of U.S.- and Belgian- 
made arms and ammunition. When 
Bumba’s edgy battalions realized they 
had been bypassed, they simply 
streamed away through the jungle. Af- 
ter the loss of Mutshatsha—which the 
government denied for six days—Mo- 
butu replaced his local commander with 
General Singa Boyenge 

Open Enthusiasm. The Kantan- 
gese invaders are drawn mainly from 
the Lunda tribe, traditionally among 
Central Africa’s fiercest warriors. Sha- 
ba villagers have received them with 
open enthusiasm. Government troops, 
who speak Lingala—the language of the 
Congo River basin—rather than the lo- 
cal variant of Swahili, are, by contrast, 
feared and shunned 

Besides familiarity with the region's 
terrain and people, the grizzled Katan- 
gese boast over a decade and a half of 
combat-tested savvy. They originally 
fought for the late Katangese separatist 
leader Moishe Tshombe. After his defeat 
in 1963, they were forced into exile in 
Angola, then adopted by Portugal's se- 
cret police to fight Angolan liberation 
groups. Following Lisbon’s 1974 revolu- 
uon, which led to the dismanting of Por- 
tugal’s African empire, the Katangese 
were virtually forced to side with Agos- 
tinho Neto’s Marxist Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola in the 
Angolan civil war. Admiral Rosa Cou- 
unho, the left-leaning Portuguese high 
commissioner of the colony, offered 
them a subsidy if they would serve under 
Neto—and threatened to hand them 
over to Mobutu if they refused 

Last. week Zaire officials claimed 
that the invaders were fighting under 
new bosses—leftist Portuguese merce- 
naries—and were armed with Soviet- 
made mortars and missiles. Meanwhile, 
the pro-Moscow National Liberation 
Front of the Congo, a Paris-based exile 
group, took responsibility for the inva- 
sion. Its aim, F.N.L.C. spokesmen said, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Grapes, like children, need love and affection. 


Here in the Almadén Vineyards in Northern California we coddle and 
protect our children, the grapes of Almadén. 

The fruit of our efforts can be seen in our versatile Grenache Rosé 
Carefully nurtured from the descendants of the famed Grenache 
grapes of Tavel, this Rosé is fruity, light and refreshing 

It's the perfect “goes with everything” wine 

Yes, we are proud parents 
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was to overthrow Mobutu’s “neocolo- 
nialist tyranny.” 

The Katangese have raised the 
sharpest challenge yet to Mobutu. A Bel- 
gian-trained soldier and former journal- 
ist, Mobutu has managed to unify a na- 
tion with a bloody history of chaos and 
tribal war. Parceling out privileged po- 
sitions and sinecures to leaders of Zaire’s 
200 ethnic groups, Mobutu in return de- 
manded and got almost feudal loyalty 
High-living and profligate, he tried to 
burnish his image as a 20th century chief 
by such flamboyant stunts as the “Rum- 
ble in the Jungle” between Heavy- 
weights Muhammad Ali and George 
Foreman in 1974, which lost the gov- 
ernment $4.1 million 

Le Guide, as Mobutu is called by the 


FRANCE 


Giscard Gets the 


A forced smile flickered occasion- 
ally across the President's lean, aristo- 
cratic face as he spoke into the televi- 
sion cameras, “The people of France 
sent a message to those who govern you 
I have received it.” So saying, Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing ordered Premier Ray- 
mond Barre—who had resigned only an 
hour earlier—to form a new Cabinet 
Giscard, who was on the defensive af- 
ter his governing coalition’s stunning de- 
feat in last month's municipal elections, 
defined the goals for the government 
1) mapping the country’s economic re- 
covery and 2) charting a program to de- 
feat the Socialist-Communist alliance in 
nationwide elections next year 

Desire for Change. The “combat 
Cabinet,” as Barre called it, represents 
Giscard’s last, best chance to win those 
elections. But if the French President 
perceived a desire for fundamental 
change, his response was, well, a bit re- 
strained. The most striking feature of 
the new Cabinet was not the new faces 
but the missing ones. Gone were three 
ministers who represented the principal 
political groups in the coalition: Inde- 
pendent Republican Michel Poniatow- 
ski, an outspoken crony of Giscard’s who 
was Minister of the Interior, Centrist 
Jean Lecanuet, Minister of Planning; 
and Gaullist Olivier Guichard, Justice 
Minister. The three are expected to turn 
their attention to preparing next year’s 
campaign at the grass-roots level. Al- 
though six portfolios changed hands, not 
altered were the key ministries of For- 
eign Affairs, Defense and Finance 
(which Barre continues to hold) 

Some critics dismissed the reshuffle 
as an empty gesture. Said Robert Fa- 
bre. head of the opposition Radicals: “A 
lot of noise for nothing. The absence of 
real change proves the incapacitated 
state in which the President of the re- 
public finds himself.” Quipped Socialist 
Claude Estier: “Giscard has made a big 
decision: he replaces Raymond Barre 
with Raymond Barre.” Defending the 
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government-run press, flopped badly in 
managing Zaire’s economy. Sinking mil- 
lions into costly prestige projects when 
world copper prices peaked in early 
1974, he led the nation to the edge of 
bankruptcy. Zaire’s copper travels 43 
days from Shaba mines to Congo River 
ports on rickety Victorian-era railways 
and barges reminiscent of the African 
Queen. Swollen prices of bread, rice and 
other staples have led to widespread 
discontent 

Mobutu’s own corruption-fueled 
life-style has angered many of his peo- 
ple. Still, /e Guide gave the country a dec- 
ade of stability. If his government is top- 
pled by the Katangese, Zaire could slide 
back into the butchery and division that 
scarred its birth 


Message 


Cabinet, an Elysée spokesman respond- 
ed: “You cannot entrust state matters 
to people who have not served before in 
important posts.” 

The Gaullists were not altogether 
happy either. The new government does 
not include a single close ally of Jacques 
Chirac, the newly elected mayor of Par- 
is who trounced Michel d’Ornano, Gis- 
card’s personal choice for the job. Gis- 
card did his best to gloss over this 
humiliating loss. When Chirac was for- 
mally presented at the Elysée as “Mon- 
sieur le Maire de Paris,” the President 
graciously responded, “Er cher ami” 
(and dear friend). Later Chirac tried to 
cool tempers at a meeting of Gaullist 
parliamentarians, many of whom had 
been openly derisive of Giscard. “We 
will be loyal,” he said, “but we will ex- 
ercise our vigilance to make sure that 
the policies of the government take into 
account our point of view.” 

Gathering his new team for the first 
time late last week, Giscard outlined the 
tasks of the new government. The top 
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priority, he said, remains the battle 
against inflation (currently running at 
over 8%). That means a continuation 
of Barre’s austerity measures, including 
tight credit and wage restraints. Giscard 
also proposed a specific “program of ac- 
tion” for the next twelve months to find 
ways to help the aged, economically 
depressed families and unemployed 
youths. Meanwhile, the leaders of the 
majority parties will draw up a specific 
platform that would be matched point 
by point against the left’s programme 
commun 

Curious Fatalism. Wherever he 
turns these days, Giscard seems to en- 
counter hostility. True, he can count on 
the loyalty of Barre, whose down-to- 
earth, schoolmaster image has won a 
surprising amount of popularity. But 
Barre is essentially a technocrat with- 
out any political base. Now Barre has 
been given an unenviable mission in at- 
tempting to win back the voters lost to 
the left, partly because of the govern- 
ment's economic policies. The pattern 
of the municipal elections showed that 
the leftist opposition gained most in 
those regions where unemployment was 
high. As inflation gains once more 
among France's trading partners, it is 
bound to flare again in France. At the 
same time, the French trade unions, no- 
tably docile during the past two years, 
have been encouraged by the leftist elec- 
toral successes. They have announced a 
major onslaught on the government to 
win another 15% wage increase this 
year 

Barre must also confront the curi- 
ous fatalism that has developed among 
the French about the prospect of a So- 
cialis’ government with Communist 
members. It is an adventure that no 
longer frightens many of them. Even 
some businessmen who once recoiled in 
horror at the idea seem resigned to liv- 
ing with it. It is Barre’s job to help Gis- 
card convince Frenchmen otherwise, 
because so far they have not been im- 
pressed by Giscard alone 


FRENCH PREMIER BARRE & PRESIDENT GISCARD DISCUSS NEW CABINET AT ELYSEE PALACE 
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PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT IN CAIRO 


EGYPT 


Small-Town Boy with 
. . 
Shopping List 

“I know that President Carter is a 
believer.” Egypt's President Anwar Sa- 
dat said last week before leaving for a 
two-day visit to Washington. "I feel hap- 
py that I'm going to meet him [because] 
the believer is ruled by morals and 
principles.” 

Chances are the two men should get 
along well. Among other things, Sadat 
is as devout a Moslem as Carter is a Bap- 
ist. Moreover, both are small-town boys 
who talk about the inspiration they sull 
gain from their home towns. Sadat’s 
Plains is a Nile Delta village named Mit 
Abou Alkoum (the Place of the Heap) 
which Sadat has called “an unfailing 
source of morality, common sense and 
perspective 

Crushing Burden. Sadat has twice 
read Carter's autobiography, Why Nor 
the Best?, and will be studying the book 
again as he jets across the Atlantic.* The 
Egyptian President is already somewhat 
in Carter's debt; after the mid-January 
food riots in Cairo, the U.S. advanced 
Egypt a critically needed $500 million 
in aid. What most impressed Sadat was 
that he did not even have to ask Carter 
for the money 

Meanwhile. Carter disclosed to TIME, he has been 


by reading a thick, spe 
wit Sadat 
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For several months, Sadat has been 
busily building up his position as the 
Arab world’s primary peacemaker. He 
has told dozens of visiting U.S. Con- 
gressmen: “I am not preparing for war 
lam preoccupied with peace.” With the 
support of the Saudis. he healed a rift 
with Syria’s President Hafez Assad that 
had been caused by the Syrian incur 
sion into Lebanon last May. Prior to the 
summit meeting of Arab and African 
leaders in Cairo last month, he got Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein to agree to feder 
ation with a still-to-be-formed Palestin- 
ian state. This week in Washington he 
will argue that the Arab world is ba 
sically united (or at least as united as it 
is ever likely to be) and that the time ts 
ripe for a return to Geneva and an at- 
tempt to achieve an overall peace set- 
Uement in the Middle East 

Sadat has a theory that, valuable as 
his friend Henry Kissinger was during 
the period of step-by-step agreements 
a strong Chief Executive in Washington 
is essential for a settlement at Geneva 
He believes that only a strong U'S. Pres- 
ident can convince the Israelis that they 
should return to Geneva; that all par- 
lies. including the Palestinians, should 
be represented; and that a settlement 
can actually be achieved. Sadat also in- 
sists, of course, On a return to the pre- 
1967 borders. But he argues that in the 
context of an overall settlement, the 
matter of “secure borders” is no longer 
a problem, Israeli troops could patrol 
those frontiers along with Arab and for 
eign soldiers 

Like many other Middle East vis- 
itors, Sadat will also bring a shopping 
list. He will tell Carter of Egypt's need 
to buy “defensive” weapons, mainly an 
titank missiles and some F-5 fighter 
planes. Presumably, he will point out 
that since he kicked the Soviet techni- 
cians out of Egypt five years ago, the 
Russians have sold $1.5 billion in so 
phisticated weaponry to his unfriendly 
neighbor, Libyan Strongman Muammar 
Gaddafi. Although the U.S. now pro- 
vides Egypt with about $900 million a 
year in aid (second only to what it gives 
Israel), its only previous military sale to 
Egypt consisted of six C-130 transports 
ordered last year 

On a grander scale, Sadat may also 
argue for $8 billion to $10 billion over 
the next three years to put into action a 
sort of Arab Marshall Plan. He will pre- 
sumably tell Carter about his dream for 
reclaiming some 2 million 
Egypt's western desert and creating new 
towns and farms there. Egypt has the ex- 
pertise for such a massive project, he 
will point out, but first it must be re- 
lieved of the crushing burden of main- 
taining an army of 850,000 men—and 
the only way to do this is through a peace 
settiement 

On his first meeting, Sadat does not 
expect Carter to commit himself to any 
of these proposals. But he is convinced 
that Carter will at least give him a sym 
pathetic ear 
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PAKISTAN 


Bitter Victory 


If lam compelled to take some in 
dividuals into custody for views that 
strike al the country’s existence, then 
nobody should interfere.” Was that for- 
mer Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of 
India speaking? No. this time it was 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto of 
neighboring Pakistan, defending the ar 
restand imprisonment of opposition pol 
iticians following parliamentary elec 
uons last month. Charging that Bhutto 
had stolen the election. opposition M.P.s 
refused to take their seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly; nearly 100 of their sup 
porters have been killed in clashes with 
police. and 25,000 others arrested 

Safe Bet. Bhutto's troubles are 
largely of his own making. While Indira 
Gandhi went down to honest defeat, the 
Pakistani Prime Minister is reaping the 
bitter fruits of what was almost certainly 
a dishonest victory. Bhutto had called 
elections for much the same reason as 
the Indian leader. Hand-picked by the 
generals after Pakistan's debacle in the 
1971 war over Bangladesh, he had ruled 
ever since under a state of emergency 
that, among other things, gagged the 
press and outlawed political assembly 
Last January Bhutto called for elections 
to give his government a stamp of legit- 
imacy; at the time, his victory seemed a 
safe bet, since the opposition was frac 
tured and demoralized 

In a rare show of unity, however 
nine Opposition parties formed a coali- 
tion called the Pakistan National A\l- 
liance, which Bhutto contemptuously 
dismissed as “nine cats tied together by 
their tails.” But the campaign—only the 
third since Pakistan became indepen- 
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The question: If you | 
had your choice of any | 
U.S. airline, to any United 
States destination, which 
one airline would be your | 
first choice? 

The answer: Again, more 
people chose American than 
any other airline, 

Different surveys, similar 
questions, identical results. 

American Airlines is the 
frequent-flier’s number one | 
choice for domestic travel. 

So whether youre flying 
on business or vacation, 
remember: | 
We’re American Airlines. | 
Doing what we do best. | 


| More thana year ago, the Airline 
| Passengers Association surveyed 
| its frequent-flying members, 
| The question: If you were fly- 
| ing anywhere in the United States, 
}and had your choice of any U.S. 
airline, which would you choose? 
The answer: More people 


| chose American than any other 
airline, and the overriding rea- 
| son was service. 

But now the results are in 
from a new survey by the 
| Opinion Research Corpo- 
|ration, Princeton, N.J. 
| They interviewed 5 13 mid- 
dle and top management 
executives from Ameri- 
|ca’s largest companies. 
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Staying at the 
new Los Angeles 
Bonaventure Hotel 
couldn't be more of 
a pleasure. Even if it is 
strictly business. 
From fine dining 

at Beaudry's to a quick 
snack at the Plaza Express 
From live entertainment in 
the Cabaret to five levels of boutique 
shopping to 24-hour room service. From 
tennis just across the sky bridge at the Los 
Angeles Racquet Club to a refreshing dip in our heated 
pool. Should you want to check 


Bonaventure Hotel out the area, there's plenty 


to do nearby. Disneyland. 


introduces . Knott's Berry Farm. 
the business vacation. Universal Studios tour. 


As you can see, the 

Bonaventure, designed by architect John Portman, has 
everything, including the personalized service that is 
a trademark of every Western 
International Hotel. 

The Los Angeles Bonaventure 
also has unique facilities to serve 
every conccivable type of meet- 
ing, display or social function, 
for groups ranging from 25 to 
3,000. 

But if you enjoy yourself, 
remember, we warned you. 
Your business trip will seem like 


Now open. 
: “For teservations call your travel Los Angeles 
age f -free 800-228-3000. Or write 
ep ske ais ona ccnioe Hotel, Fi hand Bonaventure 
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Mingle with the Irish at a thoroughbred 
race meeting, and discover 

why racing is known 

as the sport of kings 





Warm, friendly people. In an enchanting land. Where the dollar has never had it 
so good. Ireland, a bright young country with a colorful history, e \ds a special 
welcome to the visitor. Your travel agent can tell you more, especially about the 


many dollar-saving tours and charters that are available 
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Clout i is power, 

Clout opens doors. A 

Clout is a Master Charge°card. 

It's your personal account at over 2 million 
places in all 50 states and over 100 countries 
around the world. 

That's clout. 

That’s Master Charge. ss 
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dent in 1947—turned into an unexpect- 
edly fierce contest. Just before the 
balloting on March 7, independent ob- 
servers described the struggle between 
Bhutto's Pakistan People’s Party and the 
National Alliance as too close to call 
—and they now believe that in a fair 
contest, the alliance might have won 

The reaction to the announcement 
that Bhutto's party had won an over- 
whelming victory—taking 155 parlia- 
mentary seats, v. 36 for the National 
Alliance—was outrage and disbelief. 
General strikes called by the opposition 
shut down the cities of Lahore, Kara- 
chi, Hyderabad, Rawalpindi and the 
capital of Islamabad. National Alliance 
candidates boycotted the subsequent 
provincial elections in the Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-West Fron- 
tier, even though they were favored to 
win majorities in the last two provinc- 
es. In addition, the opposition demanded 
1) Bhutto's resignation, 2) the disband- 
ing of the election commission for fail- 
ing to conduct a fair election, and 3) 
dissolution of the National Assembly 
pending new elections under a caretaker 
government, supervised by the army 

In a well-documented White Paper, 
the opposition last week charged that 
police and armed People’s Party agents 
had terrorized polling places, chased 
voters away, stolen ballot boxes and 
stuffed them with their own ballots, In 
some districts, the polls never opened be- 
cause of fear of violence, but the Peo- 
ple’s Party, remarkably, won heavily 
nonetheless. In other districts where the 
People’s Party was losing, ballot count- 
ing was stopped until more pro-govern- 
ment ballots could be printed and rushed 
to the districts 

Warm Embrace. Aides to Bhutto 
conceded that “malpractices” had 
marred the results. The Prime Minister, 
though, flatly rejected demands for a 
new election. He said he would turn re- 
ports of irregularities over to the elec- 
tion commission, hinting that 20 to 25 
seats in the assembly might be reversed 
in favor of the National Alliance. The 
Opposition was not satisfied, believing it 
should have won 50 to 60 additional 
seals 

As he took the oath of office last 
week, Bhutto proffered “a warm em- 
brace, a handshake” to the opposition 
He offered to lift the state of emergen- 
cy, release political prisoners and relax 
press censorship if the National Alliance 
would promise an end to “agitational 
politics.” Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, 
the only prominent opposition leader 
not in jail, called the proposal “political 
blackmail.” Said he: “By trying to bar- 
gain with the opposition on the ques- 
tion of human rights, Bhutto is attempt- 
ing to strengthen his rulé over the 
country.” With the politicians locked in 
a dangerous standoff, some observers 
feared that the next response might 
come from the army, which has a long 
and inglorious tradition of interfering in 
Pakistani politics 
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Hope from a Clockwork Coup 


Buenos Aires one year ago was a city 
on the edge of anarchy. Almost daily, ter- 
rorists of the left and right kidnaped or 
murdered business executives, military 
officers and union leaders. Bombs rav- 
aged army barracks, public buildings 
and vital industries. Under the inept gov- 
ernment of Juan Peron’s widow Isabel, 
inflation in Argentina was galloping at 
an annual rate of 350%. The Treasury 
down to its last foreign reserves, was about 
to default on its overseas debt. Then, on 
March 24, in a bloodless, clockwork coup, 
the military deposed Isabel Peron from 
the presidency. Led by the Commander 
in Chief of the army, Jorge Rafael Vide- 
la, the new junta set two goals: crushing 
terrorism and reviving the economy. How 
well has it done? Last week TIME Cor- 
respondent Barry Hillenbrand cabled 
this assessment 


Neither of the junta’s aims has been 
wholly achieved. But a year after the 
coup, Argentina’s military government 
has brought the country from paralysis 
to the edge of hope. Terrorism sputters 
on, but Argentines have learned to cope 
with it, even ignore it. Buenos Aires’ 
boutiques and restaurants are jammed 
The economy, though troubled, shows 
encouraging signs of strength. Proudly, 
President Videla claims, “We have pro- 
gressed a lot in a short time, but we have 
a long way to go.” 

The fight against terrorism is far 
from over. Since the coup, 1,700 leftist 
guerrillas and 124 soldiers and police 
have died in what the military calls “the 
dirty war.” The government has virtu- 


ally wiped out one major terrorist group, 
the leftist Ejército Revolucionario del 
Pueblo (E.R.P.). The other large guer- 
rilla network is the Montoneros, who are 
also leftists with Peronist sympathies: 
most of their top leaders have been killed 
or captured, but they can still launch 
spectacular bombings, kidnapings and 
murders, One shootout last week took 
place at Buenos Aires’ evening rush 
hour, near the Supreme Court building 
Says one military expert: “The guerril- 
las are not as strong, but they will be 
dangerous for some time to come.” 

The army’s methods of countering 
terror are brutal. In a scathing report 
last month, Amnesty International, the 
London-based human rights group, ac- 
cused the military of arbitrary detention. 
torture, summary executions and the 
“disappearance” of at least 500 suspects 
since the coup. Amnesty charges that 
many of the desaparecidos were inno- 
cent citizens abducted and murdered by 
soldiers and police in mufti; victims’ 
bodies have turned up “at the bottom 
of lakes, decomposing in rubbish heaps 
or blown to pieces in quarries.” 

Members of the junta admit that tor- 
ture takes place, although they deny it 
is systematic. They argue that harsh tac- 
tics are justified “in direct proportion to 
the nature of the attack.” Says Videla 
“What is Argentina to do? Does it de- 
fend itself or does it let its way of life be 
changed? I reply: Argentina must de- 
fend itself against this aggression.” Pres- 
ident Carter's decision in February to 
cut U.S. arms aid was received with an- 
gry dismay. “Carter does not understand 
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PRESIDENT JORGE VIDELA 
A long way to go. 


us,” said one officer. “He is playing into 
the hands of the terrorists, not helping 
the forces of democracy.” 

The shy, rail-thin Videla, known as 
el Hueso (the Bone), is regarded as a 
moderate within the junta. Videla, who 
has resisted demands from hard-liners 
like Navy Admiral Emilio Massera for 
sterner repression of intellectuals and 
students, is committed to restoring ci- 
vilian rule “once the situation permits.” 
The military, he says, “does not have a 
totalitarian calling.” Nonetheless, some 
Argentines fear there are high-ranking 
officers who would like to establish a 
neofascist regime 

Cult of Peron. No one expects the 
junta to step down soon. Eleven years 
of Perdén’s rule plus another two dec- 
ades of his baleful influence shattered 
and paralyzed moderate political fore- 
es. Even as Isabelita awaits trial for mis- 
use of public funds, e/ Lider’s cult re- 
lains ils mystique. “People have no 
confidence in parties,” concedes one 
anti-Peronist politician. “We are not 
ready for elections until Peronism is dis- 
mantled and forgotten.” 

That task has been assigned prin- 
cipally to Videla’s wiry, pragmatic 
Economy Minister, José Martinez de 
Hoz, 51, former chairman of Argentina’s 
largest private steel company. If the 
country’s economy can be saved, busi- 
ness leaders agree, he can do it. Thanks 
largely to his conservative fiscal policies, 
Argentina's foreign reserves have grown 
in the past year from $23 million to more 
than $2.3 billion. After a $1 billion def- 
icit in 1975, the country’s 1976 balance 
of payments returned to the black, 
buoyed by a record 11.2 million-ton 
wheat harvest. International banks are 
again offering loans, and an estimated 
$400 million from foreign accounts held 
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by inflation-wary Argentines has re- 
turned to the country 

Nonetheless, inflation courses on at 
8% to 10% a month—lower than under 
Isabelita, but still corrosive. Accustomed 
to lavish salaries and the best and cheap- 
est food in South America, Argentines 
are eating less steak and moonlighting 
to stay solvent. Real wages have plum- 
meted by 50% to 60% ina year. But un- 
employment in Buenos Aires is only 4% 
to 5%—testimony to the muscle of Pe- 
ronist unions, whose members provided 
el Lider’s political infantry 

Videla is determined to wrestle 
down the unions’ “political power and 
abnormal privileges.” Toward that goal, 
Martinez de Hoz is trying to prune the 
mammoth state-run industrial sector, a 
Peron-era albatross that produces less 
than 10% of Argentina’s G.N.P.—and 
much of the government's debts and def- 
icits. State enterprises employ an esti- 
mated 300,000 unnecessary workers. But 
the Economy Minister’s plans to cut 
bloated staff and sell losing businesses 
to private firms have run into strong 
union opposition. When Videla raised 
the work week of Buenos Aires’ huge 
state electricity company from 35 to 42 
hours and cut some fringe benefits, 
workers responded with a crippling go- 
slow action—poetically known as tra- 
hbajoa tristeza (work with sadness). “The 
trouble with this country is that people 
have never gone hungry,” grouses an an- 
gry naval officer. “They don't know 
what it is to work for a day's wages.” 

Increasing productivity and defeat- 
ing inflation are clearly vital. It will not 
be easy for Martinez de Hoz to achieve 
this without creating massive unemploy- 
ment and real recession. If that sort of 
tailspin came with living standards fall- 
ing and terrorists still active, workers 
and their Peronist union bosses might 
be tempted to try something far less pas- 
sive than trabajo a tristeza 


WEST GERMANY 


The Swinging Sergeant 


At the paymaster’s office at Me- 
chernich Airbase near Bonn, Air Force 
Master Sergeant Siegfried Schmidt, 33, 
kept track of fiscal affairs for a Luft- 
waffe supply battalion. A bright, con- 
scientious bookkeeper, he logged the 
pay for the unit's 125 soldiers, noting 
promotions, with their commensurate 
pay increases, Christmas bonuses and, 
when the recruits’ 15-month tours were 
up, their release pay. Each week 
Schmidt went to the bank to draw the 
pay for all the soldiers on the base and 
duly disbursed the cash 

Since Schmidt started the job in 
1968, his superiors had nothing but 
praise for his work. The twelve officers 
and five government auditors who reg- 
ularly checked his bookkeeping found 
it very efficient. First into the office and 
last to leave, Schmidt often volunteered 
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when there was extra work to be done. 

Outside the office, “Sigi.” as his 
friends called him, had a reputation as 
a swinger who liked pretty girls and fast 
cars, and usually picked up the tab on 
his visits to local nightspots. He show- 
ered his girl friends, who fondly called 
him der Rosenkavalier, with clothing, 
jewelry and champagne. No one thought 
it strange that Sigi was able to indulge 
such playboy tastes on his $790-a-month 
soldier's pay. After all, he was known 
to be a lottery addict, and had once 
boasted of winning $125,000 

Phony Soldiers. Little by little. 
though, the fun seemed to pall. Sigi com- 
plained of sleeping badly and rushed 
back from his vacations in Austria and 
Italy. One day, after a routine check un- 
covered a $125 error in one of his books, 
a tense Schmidt tooled off to the near- 
est police station. There he told an in- 
credible story: he had invented thou- 
sands of phony troops, put them on the 
battalion’s books, and then drawn their 
very real pay—some $500,000. Since he 
had logged in his first “recruits,” many 
of whose names Schmidt picked out of 
the phone book, he had processed rough- 
ly 5,000 imaginary “soldiers,” scattering 
them through several outfits so as to 
avoid detection 

The German military was. still 
blushing last week as Schmidt. found 
guilty of embezzlement by a civilian 
state court in Bonn, began serving a 34- 
year term. “You can be sure we've tight- 
ened up the system,” snapped a Bun- 
deswehr official. Still, few could help 
admiring the sergeant’s ingenuity. Said 
a Defense Ministry aide: “It was a mas- 
terful trick.” As for getting the money 
back, the government can forget it 
When he was arrested, Sigi was flat 
broke 
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Should We Give the U.S. Back to the Indians? 


Of the nation’s 216 million people, nearly | million are de- 
scended from the Indian tribes that were sprinkled about the con- 
tinent when the Europeans first came settling. The Indians, since 
the confrontation at Wounded Knee in 1890 that marked the 
end of their serious resistance to the white newcomers, have 
lived in relative peace amid the prevalent society They are 
among the poorest of all national minorities, the most prone to ill- 
ness, the least educated, the most resistant to assimilation into 
the mainstream of American life. They have been, as well, the 
least conspicuous and most docile of minorities—until recently 
Now they are on a warpath of sorts again, armed this time with 
old treaties and new court writs and led by sharpshooting law- 
yers whose allies include, to the chagrin of many non-Indians, 
the U.S. Government. Their stated 
aim: to recover huge swatches of land 
and some of the rights they yielded 
during the inexorable sweep of ex- 
panding American civilization. Their 
campaign seems to raise the improb- 
able but not frivolous question: 
Should the country—or sizable parts 
of it—be given back to the Indians? 

The Indians’ declared objectives 
strike many Americans as naive or 
quixotic at best, and at worst mis- 
chievous. By laying legal claim to 
some areas that are heavily populat- 
ed or commercially valuable or both, 
they have irritated and angered in- 
numerable citizens—many of whom 
know that whatever the Indian griev- 
ance, it cannot be pinned on their 
late-arriving forefathers. Some Indi- 
an claims have created uncasiness 
and even turmoil in entire towns, par- 
alyzing the real estate business, de- 
laying bond issues, thwarting com- 
mercial and housing construction 
and beclouding future planning. At 
first the claims aroused amusement, 
now they are taken seriously. This 
was dramatized last week when the 
White House was the site for a con- 
ference called to introduce the Pres- 
ident's own mediator, Georgia Su- 


preme Court Justice William Gunter, yartives WELCOME MASSACHUSETTS BAY SETTLERS 


to parties in the big Maine land case 
Spokesmen for the plaintiff Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
tribes, their lawyers, and representatives of the Interior and Jus- 
tice departments attended the largely ceremonial session 

Inevitably, the wave of claims has stirred up anti-Indian hos- 
ulity, “We are bitter,” says George Benway, chairman of the se- 
lectmen of Mashpee, Mass., one besieged town on Cape Cod. In 
a combative spirit sardonically known as “whitelash,” the Town 
of Mashpee has filed a countersuit against the Wampanoag tribe 

demanding $200 million as the cost of all accrued improve- 

ments if the Wampanoags should win their claim to much of the 
town’s property 

After so many quiet years, what got into the Indians? Some 
scholars believe they never did fully abandon their hopes of re- 
gaining lost land and privileges. In Land Grab (1972), John Upton 
Terrell argues that from the very first coming of the white man 
the Indians’ primary urge has been “defense, a ceaseless strug- 
gle to save their homes, their resources, their lives.” This view 
may exaggerate the constancy of the Indians’ will during an era 
when they were displaced by a relentlessly expanding society 
Yet that will has plainly stiffened. In Apologies to the Iroquois 
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(1959), Edmund Wilson noted the emergence of a sort of Indian 
“nationalism” that he likened to that of the Israelis Clearly, 
some new assertiveness began crystallizing among the Indians 
in the 1960s, when they came under the sway of the same in- 
fluences that had aroused many other minorities into bristling 
self-awareness. Suddenly, Indians demanded attention in a se- 
quence of media dramatics—the occupation of Alcatraz (1969). 
the trashing of the Bureau of Indian Affairs headquarters (1972), 
the new confrontation at Wounded Knee (1973). As it turned 
out, these episodes proved to be mere diversions compared with 
a fundamental new strategy that was taking shape unnoticed 
Phat strategy is the ongoing legal offensive—part of a spirit that 
is now called by its backers the Indian Renaissance 
ver The size of the offensive is strik- 
ing. More than half of the 266 fed- 
erally recognized tribes are litigating 
claims and contentions. The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. a party to 30 
such cases four years ago, was cop- 
ing with 80 by the end of 1976. The 
Native American Rights Fund, the 
largest organization specializing in 
Indian law, opened headquarters in 
Boulder, Colo., six years ago with ten 
cases; today it handles almost 400 
cases in 40 states 

The big land-claim cases are all 
in the East. The million or so non-In- 
dian inhabitants of Maine seemed 
challenged at first by the land claims 
of the Passamaquoddy and Penob- 
scol tribes, whose target area em- 
braced 12.5 million acres. The claim 
remains the largest of those pending. 
even though the Indians have re- 
duced their target to some 8 million 
sparsely settled acres. Fully as dis- 
turbing as the claim, as some down- 
Easters see it, is the fact that the In- 
dians have the active backing of the 
US. Justice Department. Actually, 
Justice has no choice. In a 1974 case 
brought by the Maine Indians. the 
courts affirmed that the Indian is a 
legal ward for whom the Federal 
Government is obliged to act as 
guardian, a relationship still little 
known to the public. Thus if the efforts to settle the Maine case 
by mediation fail, it is the Justice Department that will file suit 
against property Owners on behalf of the Indians—a prospect 
that can only salt the bloodless wounds already incurred 

Such suits are conceivable, if not probable, in other land 
claims, of which half a dozen are pending on the Eastern sea- 
board alone. A total of 350,000 acres has been claimed by the 
Wampanoags in Massachusetts, the Pequots and Schaghticokes 
in Connecticut, the Narragansetts in Rhode Island, the Oneidas 
in New York. The Catawbas of South Carolina contend they 
are entitled to 144,000 acres that embrace the cities of Rock 
Hill and Fort Mill. The roll call of litigant tribes is like a Whit- 
manesque iteration: Miccosukee, Sioux, Cheyenne, Chippewa 
Seven Oklahoma tribes—Kaw, Ponca, Tonkawa, Pawnee, Otoe, 
Osage, Creek—are shaping up a suit to assert a collective claim 
to the bed—and attendant water rights—of the Arkansas River 
Of hundreds of controversies. however, most turn not on claims 
to land but on issues of land use, of rights to minerals and water, 
of fishing and hunting rights, of tribal sovereignty. Some involve 
prickly political questions that stem from the unique legal status 
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INDIANS DEMANDING FISHING RIGHTS CAMP IN OLYMPIA, WASH 


that is supposed to exempt Indians from control or taxation by 
state and local governments. The Mescalero Apaches of New 
Mexico have won their claim to immunity from ordinary state li- 
censing procedures in the sale of liquor on their reservations. In 
Minnesota, the Chippewas (one of whose honorary chiefs is Vice 
President Walter Mondale) have won the right to issue tribal 
auto license plates 

In the land cases, of course, the Indian Renaissance is rat- 
tling one of the uglier skeletons in the open closet of American 
history. That much land occupied by the Indians was taken by 
force or fraud is an old, richly documented 
story. The tale, if sad, is not surprising, giv- 
en the way of civilization wherever it has 
encroached on simpler societies. It may be, 
as many historians argue, that American 
settlers were driven by an unusual hunger 
for land. To pioneering Americans, in fact, 
the right to property was rarely distin- 
guished from the right to liberty. It was 
the irresistible pursuit of both—of land as 
the embodiment of liberty—that put the U.S. astride the con- 
linent and dispossessed the Indians from coast to coast. When jus- 
tification was needed along the way, it was taken alternately 
from a claim to divine approval and from John Locke's argu- 
ment that civilization obtained its right to the land by the in- 
vestment of its toil, the promise of its superiority 

7 

True, the immigrant civilization sometimes obtained land 
honorably, by treaty or purchase. But even in many of these 
cases it often appeared that the Indians did not fully understand 
the game. Basically, says Wilbur Jacobs in Dispossessing the 
American Indian (1972), “the Indian saw the land as supernat- 
urally provided for man’s use and not subject to sale or individ- 
ual ownership.” Some Indian leaders would attest too late that 
they had no power to “sell” land, not as the white man un- 
derstood the word. In exchange for lands conveyed by treaty, 
the Indians often got little more than unenduring “protection.” 

It was to protect the Indians against usurpations that Con- 
gress in 1790 adopted the so-called Nonintercourse Act. This 
law provided that no Indian land could change hands without 
congressional approval. In fact, the act mainly reserved to the 
Federal Government those further immense acquisitions of In- 
dian territory that would be made in the 19th century. The lead- 
er who set the pace and policy for the relentless official land- 
grabbing that accompanied western expansion was Andrew 
Jackson. The Tennessean vaulted to the White House on the rep- 
utation he had won partly by clearing the Southern states of In- 
dians as a major general of the militia. As President, he con- 
tinued the work with a determination suggested by his celebrated 
defiance of a landmark decision of the Supreme Court. In the rul- 
ing, Chief Justice John Marshall sought to protect the Cherokee 
tribe in Georgia against illegal encroachments and abuses by 
the whites. More broadly, Marshall also established the rela- 
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tionship of Federal Government and Indian as guardian and 
ward. But this particular law of the land Jackson scorned with 
his much remembered crack, “John Marshall has made his de- 
cision; let him enforce it.” Later, Jackson used bribery and troops 
to acquire the Cherokee lands for the white man, and to drive 
the Indians across the Mississippi. 

In most of the current cases, the Indians do not contend that 
the property they claim was taken by force or fraud. Instead, they 
argue that certain voluntary transfers of their land after 1790 nev- 
er received the congressional ratification required by the old Non- 
intercourse Act. Because congressional approval is definitely re- 
quired, and the lack of it is easily proved, the Justice Department 
has concluded that the Indians have a solid case in law. 

. 

Even so, it is impossible to imagine either the courts or Con- 
gress actually returning long-populated lands to the Indians. This 
would entail the dispossession of thousands of innocent owners 
and the unthinkable unraveling of large segments of ongoing so- 
ciety. At the same time, it is likely that the Indians will receive 
money for damages, and fair enough. It might even be feasible to 
award them some symbolic parcels of unpopulated lands. 

It is clear, after all, that the Indians have some valid claim on 
the national conscience. They deserve above all else a chance to 
reclaim the identity, dignity, pride and esteem that have too often 
been taken away from them. Indeed, the mood of the Indians sug- 
gests that the recovery of such intangibles is not a small item in 
their renaissance goals. In the land cases, the Indians’ willingness 
to settle out of court, even with the law on their side, forces one to 
wonder whether the stunning size of the claims has not been in- 
tended mainly to arrest the attention of the nation, to prick its 
conscience, to arouse a more thoughtful response to the larger In- 
dian awakening. If so, the campaign has won a measure of suc- 
cess already. The proof: intervention by Pres- 
ident Carter, at Justice's suggestion, in efforts 
to achieve settlement of the Maine case 

Probably no other country would take 
quite so seriously land claims that propose, 
in effect, the impossible rolling back of his- 
tory. The inherent absurdity of such a prop- 
| osition might be clearer, say, in a sugges- 

tion that Australia be handed back to the 

aborigines. Even the angry blacks of South 
Africa are not openly challenging the right of possession held 
by descendants of the whites who invaded that land long ago 
Surely one of the oldest realities of the earth is that the dis- 
persal of all population has been by conquest, dispossession 
and conquest again. And if history could be unwritten, the 
world simply would not be the world. England would be bereft 
of the English and France of the French 

Whatever settlements are reached in the U.S. must, of course, 
be weighed by Congress. Congress should be able to be fair with- 
out suffering the delusion that the country can really be given 
back to the Indians. The time for that passed forever with the van- 
ishing of the pioneers who took it from them Frank Trippett 
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If you fought in it, lived through it-or just wonder 


NOW EXPLORE THE MOST ORLD 


COMPREHENSIVE STORY OF 





It was the most com- 
plex and far-flung 
conflict mankind has 
ever known. Its devastation spread across Europe to 
the Crimea and the Caucasus... to Rangoon and Man 
dalay...to the deserts of Africa and the beaches of the 
South Pacific. And ultimately, even to our own 
shores, where Americans were suddenly united to 
meet the aggressors’ challenge 
Today, more than three decades after V-J Day 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS presents the most comprehen- 
sive story of WORLD WAR II ever produced... the 
story that was never really told on this scale until now 
Because now, this important new series brings 
together in true perspective the fullest range of infor- 
mation on the events of those cataclysmic years 
Here is material gleaned from the huge World War I! 
archives of TIME and LIFE Magazines whose corre- 
spondents and photographers were always on hand 
to chronicle the combat wherever it erupted. And 
from never-before-published eyewitness accounts 
From declassified military documents. From recently 
surfaced papers, long held in Allied and Axis files 
All sifted, structured and organized by the 
resourceful editors of TIME-LIFE BOOKS into 
a definitive history that captures for the first 
time —and for all time —the essence of the 
Second World War 
In Prelude to War— your introductory 
volume — you will relive the uneasy peace 
of 1918 to 1939. You will examine the fate- 
ful errors, the head-in-the-sand attitude of 
the major powers, the urgent steps that 
should have been taken — but weren't. You will 
probe the roots of war... watch the Nazis’ secret 
military preparations... Mussolini's adventure in 
Ethiopia... Chamberlain's futile negotiations 
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Yes, | would like to examine Prejude to War. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination—and enter 
my subscription to the WORLD WAR I! series. If | 
decide to keep Prelude to War, | will pay $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling. | will then receive future vol- 
umes in the WORLD WAR I! series, shipped a volume 
at a time approximately every other month. Each is 
$7.95 plus shipping and handling, and comes on a 
10-day free-examination basis. There is no minimum 
number of books that | must buy, and | may cancel my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you 

if | do not choose to keep Prelude to War, } will 
return the book within 10 days, my subscription tor 
future volumes will be canceled, and | will not be 
under any further obligation CGAFC3 
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You will understand why it all hap- 
pened as it did 

Then, in Blitzkrieg —another 
volume in this extraordinary 
series—you will speed across the 


OVER 4,000 WAR PHOTOS 


Many never before published! 





plains of Poland with German Relive the War years 
tanks and watch an awesome new . A > 
tactic of warfare bring a nation to through historic, front-line | 
its knees in just 17 days. You will battle photographs. Ke 


see Denmark, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium fall; witness the mir- 
acle of Dunkirk; stand at the Arden- 
nes as the shriek of dive bombers 
heralds the collapse of France 

And from there, you |l look for- 
ward to other volumes: The Battle 
of Britain, England's finest 
hour... The Rising Sun, a probing 
analysis of Pearl Harbor and 
beyond. And Russia Besieged. 
War In The Desert, Second 
Front —all presented with clarity, 
completeness and brilliant new insights 

Begin this rewarding reading experience 
with Prelude to War, free for 10 days. By 
accepting this introductory offer, you do not 
obligate yourself to purchase this volume or “ 
any others in the series. So why not mail the 
order form today? 
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behind-the-scenes insights 
...declassified military 
documents...unforgettable 
eyewitness accounts... 
authoritative explanations 
of tactics and technology. 
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Two British infantrymen charge across the North African 
desert to accept surrender of a German tank 
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LABOR 


A Rapid Decline in Political Clout 


Only weeks ago. crusty George 
Meany crowed at the AFL-CIO executive 
council in Bal Harbour. Fla.. that “the 
climate is good” for labor. The boast 
made sense: labor had spent $8.2 mil- 
lion to help elect a heavily Democratic 
Congress, and union votes had given 
Jimmy Carter a big lift toward the White 
House. Meany and his aides set down a 
list of ambitious legislative goals, then 
waited for the pro-labor Government to 
do its stuff (TIME. March 7) 

But labor's quid failed to produce the 
anticipated guo. The House, in a stun- 
ning rebuff to the unions, last month re- 
jected the common-situs picketing bill. 
which would have allowed one striking 
union to shut down an entire construc- 
lion site. The same week, the White 
House came out for a $2.50 minimum 
wage—S0¢ less than the AFL-CIO had de- 
manded and only a 20¢ increase over 
the present minimum. “Shameful.” 
spluttered Meany 

Only Sop. Suddenly the rest of la 
bor’s legislative program is in deep trou- 
ble. A prime example: repeal of Section 
14B of the Taft-Hartley Act. which per- 
mits states to ouUaw the union shop 
Congressional leaders. smarting from 
the common-situs debacle, are unlikely 
even to introduce a repeal bill. There 
are other indications of labor's rapidly 
declining political clout. Carter passed 
over the AFL-ClO’s choices for Secretary 
of Labor (John Dunlop) and Secretary 
of Defense (James Schlesinger). He also 
has named New York City Human 
Rights Commissioner Eleanor Holmes 
Norton to head the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, though 
Meany & Co. had expressed a clear pref- 
erence for Ronald Brown, head of the 
Washington office of the Urban League 
Last week Carter belatedly did throw 
labor about its only sop on appoint- 
ments: he chose John Fanning, a union 
favorite, to be chairman of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board 

Labor chiefs dismiss the setbacks as 
temporary. They admit that the custom- 
arily well-oiled AFL-CIO lobbying appa- 
ratus stumbled badly on the common- 
situs bill by ignoring warnings that the 
measure was in trouble until 48 hours be- 
fore the vote. Bul, says Thomas Don- 
ahue. Meany’s top assistant, “when you 
knock us down once. you don’t get any 
prize. We've been down before, dusted 
ourselves off. and come back—and we 
will again.” 

There is considerable evidence. 
however, that the AFL-CIO has badly 
misread the mood of Congress and the 
White House. The Congress may be 
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Democratic in numbers. but many 
members are Southerners representing 
stubbornly anti-union constituencies 
Nor do traditional party alliances signi- 
fy much to scores of freshmen and soph- 
omore Democrats who were elected by 
appealing to moderate Republicans and 
independents. “Remember,” says a po- 
litical analyst at Common Cause, the lib- 
eral lobby. “a lot of these guys ran 


against the old politics—and there's 
nothing older than George Meany twist- 
ing arms.” Even old-line Democrat Al 
Ullman, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and a longtime 
friend of the unions, opposed the com- 





mon-situs bill because he thought it po- 
tentially inflationary and disruptive to 
the depressed building industry 

President Carter remembers well 
that most labor leaders reluctantly 
boarded his bandwagon only after Sen- 
ators Henry Jackson and Hubert Hum- 
phrey were out of the running. More- 
over, Businessman Carter is no free- 
spending liberal. nor are such top 
economic advisers as Banker Bert 
Lance, chief of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and Treasury Secre- 
tary Michael Blumenthal, former chief 
executive of Bendix Corp. Both found 
the AFL-CIO’s minimum-wage target too 
inflationary and successfully urged Car- 
ter to be more modest—over the pro- 
tests of Secretary of Labor F. Ray Mar- 
shall, about the only top official of the 
Administration who does back AFL-CIO 
positions 

Another force that is undermining 
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labor's influence in Washington is the 
increasingly potent anti-union lobby 
Realizing that they no longer have re- 
liable Gerald Ford around to veto any 
pro-labor legislation, the anti-labor voic- 
es in the capital have made themselves 
battle ready. The National Right to 
Work Committee, a group vigorously 
opposed to organized labor (member- 
ship: 375,000. up from a mere 40.000 in 
the past two years), spent more than 
$300,000 to torpedo the common-situs 
bill. The committee plastered ads in 
dozens of newspapers and bombarded 
5.500 editorial writers and columnists 
across the land with thrice-weekly 
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Yes, | would like to examine Preiude to War. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination—and enter 
my subscription to the WORLD WAR II series. If | 
decide to keep Prelude to War, | will pay $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling. | will then receive future vol- 
umes in the WORLD WAR II series, shipped a volume 
at a time approximately every other month. Each is 
$7.95 plus shipping and handling, and comes on a 
10-day free-examination basis. There is no minimum 
number of books that | must buy, and | may cancel my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you 

If | do not choose to keep Prelude to War, | will 
return the book within 10 days, my subscription for 
future volumes will be canceled, and | will not be 
under any further obligation CGAFC3 
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A Japanese kamikaze plane thunders toward the deck of the new US. carrier Hornet 
in 1945. It missed. as did ail others that attacked the ship during 52 days of action —_ 





In the last days of the Battle of 
France, two German engineers 
use a flame thrower to mop up 
Maginot Line defenders 
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mailings. Other business advocates, in- 
cluding the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
kicked in $500,000 more and dispatched 
expert sweet-talkers to work the corri- 
dors of Congress. House leaders called 
the blitz one of the most effective lob- 
bying efforts ever. 

How can labor rebuild its political 
power? Some union men see the an- 
swer in abandoning their preoccupa- 
tion with special-interest legislative 
goals. Says Douglas Fraser, president- 
designate of the United Auto Workers, 
which is likely to rejoin the AFL-CIO 
soon: “The future lies in fighting for 
issues like national health care, wel- 
fare reform and tax reforms. Broad 


REGULATION 


coalitions can support these goals.” 

Labor's big guns are also beginning 
to acknowledge that what their move- 
ment may need most is new talent at 
the top. Meany is 82: AFL-CIO Legisla- 
tive Director Andrew Biemiller is 70 
Fraser, who is 60, says out loud what 
some other unionists are thinking: 
“Maybe the labor movement would be 
best served if Meany steps down in De- 
cember when his term expires.” He 
adds: “I'm for compulsory retirement at 
65." Such remarks may only stiffen 
Meany’s resolve to cling to power. But 
the restive mood of the younger breed 
may indicate that new leadership is 
coming—at last 


A Dean As a Securities Watchdog 


Since Manuel F. Cohen left the post 
in 1969, the U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has had no fewer 
than five chairmen, a measure of the 
job’s toughness during a time of reform 
in the securities industry. Last week 
President Carter designated still another 
boss as the nation’s securities watchdog: 
Harold M. Williams, 49, the brilliant 
dean of U.C.L.A.’s Graduate School of 
Management and former chairman of 
Norton Simon Inc., the consumer-prod- 
ucts conglomerate. After his expected 
confirmation by the Senate, Williams 
will replace Roderick M. Hills, chair- 
man since 1975, who had told Carter 
that he wanted to leave by April 1. 

A few Wall Streeters might have 
preferred Peter Solomon, a managing 
partner of New York's Lehman Bros., 
mainly because he was one of their own; 
Solomon was in the final running for 
the job. But in Williams, they find few 
faults. Says Donald Marron, president 
of Mitchell Hutchins and a longtime 
friend of Williams’ who calls him Hal: 
“He is a broad-gauged person. That's 
good for the SEC.” Donald Weeden, 
chairman of Weeden & Co., feels Car- 
ter made a good choice in picking some- 
one from outside the securities field 
“The job is to regulate,” says Weeden, 
“not to be a trade association.” 

Williams will begin his five-year 
term at a ime when many of the diffi- 
culties facing previous chairmen have 
already been resolved. Much of the pri- 
vate-club nature of the New York Stock 
Exchange has been stripped away by 
SEC-mandated rule changes. Negotiated 
commissions for stock trades went into 
effect nearly two years ago, abolishing 
the anticompetitive fixed-commission 
system. A consolidated ticker tape is in 
operation, allowing investors to compare 
prices for individual stocks on several 
exchanges, including the N.Y.S.E. 

But Williams will still have to con- 
tend with some thorny issues. The most 
important is creation of a central market 
—which Congress mandated in 1975 
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CHAIRMAN-DESIGNATE WILLIAMS 
No trade association. 


without defining how the goal was to be 
achieved—that will somehow tie togeth- 
er all the nation’s stock exchanges. One 
way to start would seem to be mergers 
of stock exchanges, and several are in 
the talking stage. but the SEC has not 
yet received a proposal. If it does, Wil- 
liams will find the commission itself di- 
vided: one faction believes mergers 
would increase efficiency, another con- 
siders them anticompetitive. 

Trading in options, currently the 
hottest speculative arena, will be anoth- 
er of Williams’ concerns. Options are 
the right to buy or sell stocks at a spec- 
ified price within a set period of time. 
Currently they are traded mainly on the 
Chicago Board Options Exchange, but 
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they have also spread to the American 
Exchange and are headed for the 
N.Y.S.£. The SEC has approved a pilot 
program in Philadelphia, where options 
and the stocks that they are based on 
are traded on the same exchange. The 
SEC under Williams’ direction will have 
to decide how much more expansion of 
options trading should be permitted, and 
which safeguards should be imposed to 
prevent market manipulation and the 
fleecing of unsophisticated investors. 

A young achiever who earned both 
undergraduate and law degrees before 
he turned 22, Williams took over 
U.C.L.A.’s business school in 1970 and 
turned it into the top-rated school of its 
kind among public universities in the na- 
tion. He is no stranger to the ways of 
the SEC. As Norton Simon’s chairman, 
he labored under the agency’s watchful 
eye and later served on an SEC commit- 
tee working toward getting companies 
to disclose more information to the pub- 
lic. He wanted the SEC job, but, friends 
say, he did not personally lobby for it 
He figured that if Carter searched thor- 
oughly enough, he would be “discov- 
ered.” As a regulator, Williams is ex- 
pected to show a respect for natural 
forces in the marketplace, tempered 
with practical lessons learned as Nor- 
ton Simon's boss—and sweetened with 
a touch of academic idealism 

Carter made two other regulatory 
appointments last week. For head of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, he 
picked Langhorne M. Bond, 40, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Department of Trans- 
portation, Bond's job is to keep aircraft 
flying safely; he favors less federal reg- 
ulation of industry. Carter's choice for 
president of the Export-Import Bank is 
John L. Moore Jr.. 47, a Harvard- 
trained Georgia lawyer, Rhodes scholar 
and specialist in corporate and real es- 
tate finance. He thus seems only mar- 
ginally prepared for the Eximbank job. 
which is likely to involve him in loud ar- 
guments about how much the bank 
should lend to nations that violate hu- 
man rights and how far it should go in 
financing the building overseas of nu- 
clear power plants. which opponents 
consider unsafe 
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Yes and No on Shoes 


The decision was Jimmy Carter's 
first major one on foreign trade, and he 
weighed it gravely, presiding over a long 
meeting of the Administration’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Group and even penning 
several paragraphs of the final an- 
nouncement. In the end, he rejected an 
International Trade Commission rec- 
ommendation to quadruple tariffs on 
many foreign shoes, to 40%. Declared 
the President: “I am very reluctant to re- 
strict international trade in any way.” 

That said, Carter proposed to re- 
strict trade in a “modest” way. He will 
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FOREIGN SHOES ON DISPLAY 
A reluctant restriction. 


try lo negotiate agreements with South 
Korea and Taiwan under which those 
nations would “voluntarily” cut back ex- 
ports to the U.S.—mainly of work, ath- 
letic and vinyl shoes—in return for a 
pledge of no tariff increase. The Admin- 
istration hopes that other nations, such 
as Italy, Spain and Brazil, will reduce 
their shoe sales in the U.S. (or at least 
not increase them) without formal ne- 
gotiations. The President also pledged 
to ask Congress for federal aid to the do- 
mestic shoe industry that could total $1 
billion over the next decade. Said Trade 
Negotiator Robert Strauss: “We knew 
this decision wouldn't satisfy anybody.” 

It did not. The AFL-CIO and Con- 
gressmen from shoe-producing states 
voiced loud displeasure that Carter did 
not go for tougher restrictions. Free trad- 
ers will not be overjoyed either, but they 
have less reason for dismay. Had Car- 
ter done no more than reject the ITC rec- 
ommendation, Congress would probably 
have overridden his decision and forced 
enactment of the tariff boost; it might 
do so anyway. The decision indicates 
that even under heavy protectionist fire, 
the President will choose, if not all-out 
free trade, then as much free trade as 
he can get away with 


INVESTMENT 


No ‘Animal Spirit’ 

When spending by consumers and 
businesses marches along in quickstep, 
an economic recovery steadily gains 
speed. When one of the marchers lags 
behind, there are nagging doubts about 
the recovery’s strength. That has been 
the case since March 1975; the U.S. then 
began pulling out of its worst recession 
since the Depression of the 1930s. Con- 
sumer spending has moved up, boost- 
ing demand for everything from auto- 
mobiles to pantyhose. But spending by 
business for such items as machine tools, 
plants. office buildings and stores has 
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been persistently sluggish. During the 
first 21 months of recovery, until last De- 
cember, business investment adjusted 
for inflation rose at a paltry average an- 
nual rate of 3%, only about a fifth the 
rate during the same stage of previous 
recoveries. The shortfall, figures J. Stan- 
ford Smith, chairman of International 
Paper Co., has cost the nation 400,000 
jobs that would have been created if in- 
vestment had risen as rapidly as in past 
rebounds. Walter Heller, a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists, complains 
that businessmen seem to have no “an- 
imal spirit.” 

The result has been a kind of sex- 
less recovery lacking passion, purpose 
and satisfaction. No one has got terri- 
bly excited about it, least of all the na- 
tion’s investors. Last week they drove 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average down 
to 919. a 14-month low and a drop of 
80 points since the start of the year; it re- 
bounded to 927 on Friday. The market 
sagged despite bullish economic news. 
The nation’s unemployment rate in 
March dropped to 7.3%, from Febru- 
ary’s 7.5%. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s index of leading indicators, a 
harbinger of growth, rose four-tenths of 
a percent in February, partially recoup- 
ing January's loss and showing that the 
long midwinter freeze in the big indus- 
trial states would not have any lasting 
dampening effect on the U.S. economy 

Still Jittery. The pace of business 
spending is quickening somewhat this 
year. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates that capital outlays will rise 11.7% 
in 1977, v. last year’s 6.89%. Other pro- 
jections are more optimistic. A survey 
of 307 companies by Merrill Lynch Eco- 
nomics, Inc., a subsidiary of the nation’s 
largest stockbroker, shows them plan- 
ning to increase spending an average 
16.3%. But, discounting for inflation of 
5% to 6%, even the most bullish fore- 
casts would not return “real” business 
spending to its 1974 peak levels. Says 
Chase Econometrics Associates Presi- 
dent Michael Evans: “You can’t get a 
boom out of that.” 

The biggest fear holding down in- 
vestment is of a renewal of inflation to 
double-digit levels. Once a prod to “buy 
now before the price goes up.” inflation 
has become a brake on capital spending. 
Says M. Kathryn Eickhoff, vice presi- 
dent of Townsend-Greenspan & Co.. 
Manhattan economic consultants; “An 
inflationary environment makes calcu- 
lating rates of return on new investment 
difficult. even though profits as a whole 
are likely to rise as inflation advances.” 

President Carter has pledged to an- 
nounce a “comprehensive” anti-infla- 
tion program, probably next week. In- 
dications are that it will stress voluntary 
cooperation by business and labor in re- 
straining prices and wages. But business 
is sull jittery about potential wage-price 
controls, which could hold down the 
profits from new plants. Many execu- 
lives seem convinced that Carter will re- 
sort to them if inflation gets out of hand, 





despite repeated Administration assur- 
ances to the contrary. Says a White 
House economist: “No matter what Car- 
ler says. businessmen still think he’s 
going to turn around in twelve months 
and slap on controls. It’s an irrational 
fear.” Shifting regulatory policies is an- 
other worry. Businessmen are not about 
to make big investments if they think a 
new regulation, say in the environmen- 
tal area, will jack up the cost of build- 
ing and running a plant even before it 
is completed 

Carter has tried to encourage busi- 
ness spending by including in his eco- 
nomic-stimulus program an increase in 
the investment tax credit from 10% to 
12°. But the House turned it down, and 
the Senate has yet to vote. Even if it 
finally passes, businessmen have one 
last, and huge, investment-inhibiting 
worry: energy. Previous plant-expansion 
booms were based on the assumption 
that plentiful supplies of cheap fuel 
would be available to power the new fac- 
tories, and that assurance is now a thing 
of the past. Largely for that reason, says 
Economist John Rutledge. who was a 
Treasury Department consultant during 
the Ford Administration, “capital in- 
vestment will probably never again be 
what it was” —at least in real dollars 

Pressing Task. That would mean 
a lowered standard of living for future 
generations; business would lack the 
plant capacity either to reach full em- 
ployment or to fill demand for products 
without inflation. This does not have to 
happen, of course; but in order to pump 
up investment Carter will have to con- 
vince businessmen that he can and will 
hold down inflation now and assure ad- 
equate if expensive supplies of energy 
It isa pressing task 
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TELEVISION 
A Right to Replay? 


Life’s Litthe Dilemmas Department 
The hilarious installment of The Odd 
Couple that you've always wanted to see 
is being rerun tonight on Channel I 1 at 
precisely the same time that Channel 5 
is featuring the latest episode of Mar) 
Hartman, Mary Hartman, And tomor- 
row night Upstairs, Downstairs is com- 
ing over the tube at 9 p.m.—when you 
will have to be at a dinner downtown 
This sort of problem is easily solved by 
the 50,000 U.S. owners of Tokyo-based 
Sony Corp.'s Betamax video-tape rec- 
ord-and-playback system (price: $1,300 
list, about $1,000 at discount). The Be- 
tamax, which can be attached to any 
TV. records on a $16 cartridge one 
hour’s worth of color (or black and 
white) programming—either off a chan- 
nel being watched or another channel 
So watch what you please, go out when 
you like—setting the handy timer—and 
replay at your leisure the shows you 
loved or you missed. Terrific, no? 

Taping Baretta. Not in the opin- 
ion of Universal City Studios, the movie 
and TV show producing arm of MCA 
Inc.. or of Walt Disney Productions 
They are suing Sony, its American sub- 
sidiary, an advertising agency, a few re- 
tail stores and one Betamax owner in a 
federal court in California. The com- 
plaint seeks to prevent further manu- 
facture and sale of the Betamax, and to 
force impounding and destruction of Be- 
tamax tapes of programs owned by the 
plaintiffs. Universal, which initiated the 
suit and invited Disney to join, argues 
that taping TV shows or movies violates 
US. copyright law, even if viewers only 
look at their tapes at home 

The issue is as much financial as le- 
gal. A proliferation of Betamaxes, ar- 
gues Joseph Davies, one of Universal's 
lawyers, “will threaten the rerun and re- 
play market of films on TV.” In other 
words, if hordes of Betamax owners tape 
Universal's American Graffiti the first 
ume it is shown on TV, MCA might not 
gel the price it wants for the film the sec- 
ond time around. Similarly, if many 
viewers tape their favorite Baretta seg- 
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ments, the show could be worth less 
when it is sold to syndicators. Home 
video-tape systems, in short, have the 
potential of revolutionizing the televi- 
sion business 

That is just what Sony has in mind 
“Betamax may be the beginning of an 
important new industry.” says Harvey 
Schein, president of Sony Corp. of 
America. “I don't think society can 
countenance the retrogressive step of 
preventing this from happening.” MCA, 
argue the Sony people, should be grat- 
ified because the Betamax enables peo- 
ple to see shows they would otherwise 
have missed, thus enlarging the market 
for MCA products. Sony contends that 
TV video taping is no different from 
home taping of radio programs, which, 
it maintains, is legal if no commercial 
use is made of the recordings. Univer- 
sal’s Davies disagrees: “Say you have 
taped a country-and-western song and 
you hear it on your radio. Are you go- 
ing to turn your radio off or switch to an- 
other station? No.” But, he argues, if a 
movie that a viewer has already taped 
is aired, he will switch to another chan- 
nel or turn off the set 

There may be a crucial aspect to the 
lawsuit that goes unmentioned in the 
plaintiffs’ papers. MCA, with N.V. Phil- 
ips, The Netherlands electronics giant, 
is developing a home-use video-disk- 
playing system that it feels could bur- 
geon into a_ billion-dollar business 
The MCA machine would be unable to 
record off the air. Says Schein: “The 
company that is suing us just happens 
to have a competing machine that only 
plays back prerecorded material.” 

Sony has one major element on its 
side: time. The trial is unlikely to begin 
before early 1978, and both sides stand 
ready for a long fight all the way to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile. Sony is 
pushing Betamax hard and hopes to 
have a million units in U.S. homes by 
decade's end. Zenith will begin selling 
Sony systems under its own label next 
fall, and RCA will be marketing a Ma- 
tsushita-built system by then too, If color 
TVs and pocket calculators are valid 
precedents, the price of video-tape units 
should fall fast. Even if Universal and 
Disney win a final verdict in, say, 1980 
there may be so many machines 
and tapes in American living rooms 
that enforcing the decision would 
be a practical impossibility 


SONY BETAMAX VIDEO-TAPE RECORDER-PLAYER ATTACHED TO TV SET 
How to go out fo dinner and still catch a favorite show 
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B & W NUCLEAR PLANT IN WEST GERMANY 


MERGERS 


Not-So-Tender Offer 


Can steam generators be successful 
ly combined with jet aircraft engines and 
high-rise elevators? Last week United 
Technologies Corp., the Hartford 
Conn., aerospace conglomerate, ven- 
tured half a billion dollars to find out 
The company declared its intention to 
buy up all 12.6 million shares of Bab 
cock & Wilcox Co., a leading New 
York-based manufacturer of coal- and 
nuclear-powered generators, for $42 a 
share in cash. The acquisition would 
unite two companies whose revenues 
last year totaled almost $7 billion 

The tender offer was the latest in a 
series by United’s aggressive chairman 
Harry Gray. who became head of what 
was then United Aircraft in 1972 and 
promptly set about diversifying his com- 
pany away from its dependence on Gov- 
ernment orders. Since 1972. United's 
revenues have more than doubled, to 
$5.2 billion last year, and earnings have 
tripled, to $157 million; Government 
contracts have declined from half the 
company’s business to less than a third 
United’s 1974 takeover of Essex Inter 
national. a wire manufacturer, and its 
1975 merger with Otis Elevator Co., the 
world’s leading elevator manufacturer 
were major reasons for the gains 

Fruitless Overtures. As with his 
earlier acquisition efforts, Gray's at- 
tempt to swallow up Babcock & Wilcox 
has not left his target's management 
cheering. The tender-offer announce- 
ment. which caught Wall Street by sur- 
prise, followed weeks of fruitless over- 
tures by Gray to B& W's chairman 
George Zipf. Last week, after Gray had 
finally managed to see Zipf twice to no 
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© Finny Wongis 


Cantonese food America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty Open daily 
11 a.m. - 1a.m., Sun, noon - 1 a.m 

426 South Wabash HA7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465 5522 


dingbat's 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar dancing and 
free hors d’oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted 




























247 East Ontario Phone: 751 
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RongfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 


















Simply the best 
restaurant in 
Chicago! 


café 












The Magic Pan features entree 
and dessert crepes filled with more 
than 21 delicious fillings for luncheon, dinner, 
weekend brunch or a late night treat. Served 
with your favorite salads, wines and cocktails 
Bank Americard, Master Charge, Diners Club 
American Express. Open 11 6.m. 7 days 














NGELO 









Chicago, 60 E. Walton St 943 2456 
Oakbrook, Oakbrook Cir 887-7620 




































n yung, Woodtield Crr 884 9292 
skokle, Ole Orchard 677-2110 urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
225 N. Wabash at Wacker 332 3370 Vernon Hills, Hawthorn Ctr 362 6930 from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644-6500 
tland Park riand Square 349 












AN INTIMATE AND CLASS! 
SETTING FOR UN 
AURANT FRANCAIS 
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HANA EAST 


A highly unusual dining experience. Watch and 
enjoy as your chef prepares the best hibachi 
steak outside of Tokyo right at your table 












RES 


I LUNCHEON TUES—FRI 
DINNER DAILY 




























TRADITIONAL MEXICAN HOSPITALITY 










served with only the freshest vegetables and a Food, cocktails & entertainment at its Best Closed Monday 
delicate sauce. And all in a warm, intimate Cafe LaMargarita, 868 N. Wabash 645.0120 

atmosphere created by your host, Hai San Del Norte, 6319 W. Dempster 966 5037 OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS 620.1500 
210 E. Ontario 51-2100 1626 E. Aigonquin Rd 397.7200 Meyers & Burterfield Ra Oakbrook, Iilinois. 












TEAHOUSE OF 


<> Hana Sakura 


Discover the perfection of 
traditional Japanese cuisine 
cooked with reverence and served in authentic 
private teahouses for parties of two, four 
eight or more. It's 4 perfect place to linger over 
a meal with special friends Reservations 
suggested 

210 E. Ontario 751-2100 








ON’ 
ik We age and 
cut all of our 


own prime steaks and 
beef. Every dinner includes a fresh 
| shrimp cocktail and salad bar fea 
turing more than 30 items. Everything from 
crab legs to Bar B Que ribs, Barton's soon 
to be a legend 

































Famous for our fresh seafood. Open for tunch 
& dinner. Specialties; B-BO ribs, chicken, veal 
and steaks 

1820 North Wells St Phone: 664.4562 


QUT 









75 East Wacker 263.5474 


















INTERNATIONAL 
GOURMET RESTAURANT 





THE “IN” CROWD LOVES 
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Sam a RESTAURANT Serving lunch and dinner | Entertainment & 
DELICATESSEN Dancing in the Celebrity Lounge ‘Tony 

Jewish Cuisine Smith & His All New Caribbean Show’ 
Specialty; Hot Corned Beef Wayne Sit Your Host for outstanding open ne Psd slg Saturdays Every 

SERVING BREAKFAST*LUNCH*DINNER Cantonese cuisine in Island Atmosphere Mane pod ili sat baal: . —— 

Sun. thru Fri. 5 am to 1 am - Sat. 5 am to 2 am Tropical drinks a7RAN tAZA cL 
3434 Dempster St. Skokie, III OR4 BSE 30 West Randolph St Phone: RA6.3350 6465 N. Mannheim—Chicago—O'Hare Airport 











297-2100 
















You don't have to be 
Jewish to enjoy our cook 
ing originated by our Ma 
and Pain 1921 

Call for reservations 
Doorman Parking 










Vittles 
FEStQGrGAt cove Americon 


Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at moderate prices featuring 
Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. Full bar and 
California Wines. Accepting Master Charge and 
American E xpress. Open daily at 5 p.m 


“ATHENS 


The Best Floor Show in ‘76 
The Athens Wine Festival Complimentary 
Wine Served With All Dinners 

A LA CARTE DINNERS from $4.95 
BankAmericard and Master Charge honored 







































4726 N. WESTERN Phone: 878-1150 112 East Cermak 





2940 North Clark Phone: 549 2060 








METRO GUIDES, SIX HUNDRED THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 - 212-661-4800 
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How the Other Third lives. 


Intelligence Report 


wember 21. 1976. isst 

An oil-rich Third World Sultan went Parade’s 40 million readers got this 
shopping. recently. for his nineteen wives. rare glimpse of domestic life in the Third 

He began by buying nineteen World much as they've been kept abreast 
Cadillacs and having them lengthened. of what's happening in Worlds One and Two. 
He then added to that list two Porsches. Parade’s editors are on the alert for 
six Mercedes, a $40,000 speedboat and a news —from whispers in the harem to 
truck to haul it. Plus sixteen refrigerators, | rumors in the halls of Congress. And 
$47,000 worth of women’s luggage, two they share it—crisply. concisely 
Florida grapelruit trees, two “La-Z-Boy” ina Sunday-after-Sunday abundance. 
reclining chairs. and one slot machine. This stimulating environment is 
(No lemons.) also available to thoughtful 

His bill at the check-out counter was advertisers, too. 
$1.5 million. And it cost him$194,500 to Let us hear from you today. 
have his purchases delivered. Call (312) 346-5440. 

Parade 


It wouldn't be Sunday without a Parade 


avail, he rocketed off what amounted 
to an ultimatum, telling Zipf that he had 
until week’s end to declare whether 
B&W would fight the offer. Zipfs re- 
ply was both immediate and curt. He 
dismissed the April 1 deadline as “to- 
tally unrealistic,” and warned that the 
unilateral manner in which Gray had 
publicly announced the takeover might 
damage B & W's ability to do business 
If so, said Zipf, “we shall hold you re- 
sponsible for any such damage.” But 
Zipf did say that the offer needs more 
study, and United blandly chose to 
thank him for replying so quickly—in- 
dicating that Gray intends to persist 
Utility Boilers. He has reason to do 
so. In 1973 Gray described potential ac- 
quisition targets for United as compa- 
nies that are successful in high-technol- 
ogy fields and not dependent on 
Government business. B & W is that and 
more. The company already holds 35% 
of the market in utility boilers and is in 
a good position to get more. Two-thirds 
of the boilers that it makes are fired by 
coal, and the Carter Administration's 
energy program, to be announced April 
20, is expected to contain provisions en- 
abling the Government to order many 
factories and power plants to convert 
from natural gas to coal as a fuel (TIME 
cover, April 4). Even by simple arith- 
metic, B & W is an altractive acquisition 
candidate, In 1976 it earned $53 mil- 
lion on revenues of $1.7 billion—a prof- 
its-to-sales ratio slightly higher than 
United's own. Some Wall Street analysts 


are prepared to recommend purchase of 


United's stock to their clients if Gray 
can bring off the acquisition 

Other analysts, however, doubt that 
United has anything much to offer 
B&W stockholders except cash—and 
they think that Gray is not offering 
enough of that. United cannot supply 
any expertise in steam generating: Gray 
has promised to keep the present man- 
agement, and Wall Streeters say he 
would just about have to. Though Unit- 
ed's bid of $42 a share is $8 more than 
the stock was selling for just before the 
offer was announced, analysts at Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. think the stock 
should be worth about $48 a share to 
United. Whether Gray will eventually 
go higher cannot now be foreseen—but 


in the Otis takeover, United did 
sweeten its offer after an initial bid 
failed 

CORPORATIONS 


My Way v. Their Way 


I planned each chartered course 

Each careful step along the 
byway, 

And more, much more than this 

I did it my way! 


So crooned Frank Sinatra in the late 
1960s. Now, since his semiretirement 
from show biz, his business rivals are 
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learning that he really meant what he 
sang. The latest object of Sinatra’s ap- 
proach: the Del E. Webb Corp., a $340 
million-a-year Phoenix-based company 
that was founded by the late Del Webb, 
the renowned builder and former part- 
owner of the New York Yankees, who 
died in 1974. Late last month Sinatra 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a 14B form, which is the 
customary prelude to a proxy war. Brac- 
ing for the onslaught, the Del Webb 
Corp. announced that it might postpone 
its annual meeting, which is now set for 
April 15 

In the past, the company and Sina- 
tra seemed an ideal match. In addition 
to its real estate and construction ac- 
tivity, the company owns four major Ne- 
vada hotels and casinos: the Sahara and 
the Mint in Las Vegas, the Sahara Ta- 
hoe in Lake Tahoe and the Primadonna 
in Reno. Sinatra is both a Las Vegas en- 
tertainment idol and an entrepreneur 
He even held a Nevada gaming license 
in the early ‘60s. Evidently impressed 
by Webb's potential, Sinatra in 1975 qui- 
etly began to acquire 420,000 shares, or 
5%, of the company’s outstanding stock 
To finance part of the purchase, he bor- 
rowed $850,000 from a City National 
Corp. subsidiary. Meanwhile, he and his 
attorney, Beverly Hills Lawyer Milton 
Rudin, and their allies, Las Vegas Pub- 
lisher Hank Greenspun and Wife Bar- 
bara, bought up another 5% of Webb's 
stock 

Mismanagement Charge. The 
company’s directors were thoroughly 
alarmed at the intrusion. Last October, 
before the Sinatra group was rebuffed 
in its allempts lo gain representation on 
the board, Greenspun filed a suit charg- 
ing mismanagement and misappropri- 
ation of funds against the present cor- 
porate management. His special target 
Chairman and President Robert H 
Johnson. Johnson is also the executor 
of Del Webb's estate, which owns about 
a third of the stock, and the principal 


DEL WEBB IN 1961 
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director of the Del Webb Foundation 
“What is good for the estate is not 
necessarily good for the public compa- 
ny,” argues the pugnacious Greenspun 
“What is good for the foundation is not 
necessarily good for the estate. [John- 
son] has to serve all three masters with 
a certain wisdom, which he doesn't 
have.” 

Fighting back hard, the company 
launched a suit against Sinatra, Rudin 
and the Greenspuns, charging that they 
had sought to force Webb to hire cer- 
tain entertainers for the Nevada casi- 
nos and to sell certain properties. “Their 
allegation is absolutely untrue,” says 
Greenspun 

Faced with the defiance of the Webb 
board, Sinatra and Rudin last month ev- 
idently decided that their most effective 
course of action was to declare what 
amounts to a corporate war, After the 
14B filing, Sinatra and Rudin were un- 
willing to say whether they were aim- 
ing for total control of the Webb Corp 
or for merely one to three seats on the 
board. But it seems probable that Sina- 
tra will settle only for his way—and that 
would mean control 








FRANK SINATRA LAST FEBRUARY 


In the past, the company and the crooner seemed an ideal match. 
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STONE CROSS OVERLOOKS BELMONTE, WHERE “SECRET JEWS” LIVE IN FEAR 





Catholics Who Celebrate Passover 


The town of Belmonte, perched atop 
a rocky hilltop in northern Portugal, is 
dominated by a giant stone cross, a ru- 
ined castle and the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Holy Family. On each 
Holy Thursday, Father José Marins Re- 
gisto brings from the church an image of 
Jesus bearing the cross to Calvary, Fol- 
lowed by children dressed as angels, he 
parades through the streets to the main 
square, where he meets a second proces- 
sion displaying an image of the Virgin 
Mary. On Good Friday there is another 
procession and a symbolic burial, after 
which the priest carries a cross from 
house to house for the people to kiss. On 
Easter Sunday, as on the days before, the 
whole town goes to Mass and most of the 
6,000 inhabitants hang their best em- 
broidered bedspreads or tablecloths 
from their balconies 

Eat Secretly. There will be other re- 
ligious rites in Belmonte this week, ob- 
served not in church and public square 
but behind the closed doors of private 
homes. About 100 families who are of- 
ficially parishioners at Holy Family will 
secretly eat pdo dzimo (unleavened 
bread), but only beginning on the third 
day of Passover so that no neighbor can 
see them baking it on the traditional day 
of preparation. One morning before the 
other villagers are awake, to avoid de- 
tection, the secret worshipers will steal 
down to the bank of the Zezere River 
There they will beat the waters with ol- 
ive branches to commemorate the part- 
ing of the Red Sea 
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Such is the underground Passover of 
the people traditionally known as Mar- 
ranos (secret Jews). a word that orig- 
inally meant pigs. They live not only in 
Belmonte but also in many other moun- 
tain towns in northern Portugal, Forced 
to convert to Christianity in the 15th 
century, they still follow Jewish customs 
that have been passed on by word of 
mouth across nearly five centuries 
Though they have had virtually no con- 
tact with the rest of the world’s Jews. 
many authentic prayers have survived 
in their ritual, alongside such Christian 
accretions as the Lord’s Prayer 

Most Marranos are publicly married 
and buried as Catholics—“to cover up.” 
as one of them puts it. During Holy 
Week and throughout the year, many 
of them attend Mass. But as they go into 
the church they pray to themselves 
“When I enter here I adore neither wood 
nor stone but only the God of Israel who 
rules all.” Each Friday they light a Sab- 
bath oil lamp, which is hidden inside 
an earthen pot lest other villagers see 
it. They prepare a menu consisting only 
of fish and vegetables because at one 
time it was dangerous for them to buy 
kosher meat for the Sabbath; now they 
consider mainstream Jews sinful be- 
cause they eat meat on the seventh day 
The Marranos shun all Saturday work, 
a telltale sign of their identity, but par- 
adoxically, most of the men have not 
been circumcised because that could dis- 
close their secret 

The secrecy is senseless, in a way. 


since most of their neighbors know that 
the Marranos are Jews. But their hid- 
eous history explains why they remain 
a people in hiding. In the ISth century, 
Portugal's 200.000 Jews made up one- 
fifth of the population. Many of them 
were refugees from the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and they came to play an im- 
portant role in finance and scholarship 
When King Manuel I sought to marry 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, however, Spain's fervently Catholic 
monarchs told Manuel that he would 
have to get rid of the Jews in return 

Manuel's solution, ordered in 1497. 
was to close the ports and force the Jews 
to be baptized or die. Thousands were 
herded into a Lisbon camp to face star- 
vation and violence. Many committed 
suicide rather than convert, others were 
dragged by their hair or beards to the 
baptismal font. All Jewish children from 
ages two to ten were taken from their 
parents and placed in Catholic homes 
Only after ten years were some Jews per- 
mitted to escape to Amsterdam or the 
Americas 

Public Burnings. Those who con- 
verted were designated “New Chris- 
lians.” but they continued to be hound- 
ed for 2% centuries by the Inquisition, 
installed in 1536, and by zealot neigh- 
bors. In one Lisbon riot alone. in 1506, 
between 2.000 and 4,000 of the New 
Christians were slaughtered. The auto- 
da-fé—the parade and ritual sentencing 
of Jews and heretics, sometimes fol- 
lowed by spectacular public burnings 
—was not abolished in Lisbon until 
1765 

In the 1920s, Army Captain Artur 
Carlos de Barros Basto, a descendant of 
Marranos, converted to Judaism and 
helped establish a synagogue and sem- 
inary in Oporto. He toured rural areas 
telling the Jews that there was no long- 
er reason to be afraid. During the early 
years under Salazar, the right-wing 
Catholic Action movement started a 
smear campaign against Barros Basto 
His seminary was closed down, and he 
was court-martialed for immorality be- 
cause he promoted circumcision. He 
died a broken man in 1961 

Today Portugal enjoys official free- 
dom of religion, and the 400 members of 
Lisbon’s openly Jewish community are 
prominent in business and the profes- 
sions. In the northern villages, however, 
cruel memories persist. The priests are 
nearly as powerful—and many of them 
as backward and anti-Semitic—as in the 
Middle Ages. The current priest in Bel- 
monte is a “good man,” says a prosper- 
ous Marrano housewife, but the previous 
one “said in church that the Jews should 
be hanged.” The Marranos claim that 
when they did not attend Mass they were 
denounced to the secret police as sus- 
pected Communists. “My father was 
stoned in the streets,” recalls another 
Marrano. The furtive believers shun 
photographers and almost never talk of 
their religion to outsiders. Suspicion, like 
fear, has become a way of life 
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WHEN YOU BUILD A SPEAKER 
TO SOUND GREAT 
ON EVERY PART OF THE MUSIC, 
YOU CAN'T CUT CORNERS 
ON ANY PART OF THE SPEAKER. 


A single HPM-100 weighs almost 60 pounds. 

The fact it weighs more than a Large Advent speaker, Bose 901 or JBL L100 is not an accident. 

Our speaker frames are made of heavy cast aluminum instead of the usual stamped metal, so 
you hear only the speakers vibrating and never their frames. 

Our magnets are oversize to spare your ears needless distortion. 

And our cabinet is made out of special compressed wood that’s denser and heavier than ordinary 
wood. So the sound is forced out of the cabinet instead of being absorbed by it. 

Of course, not everything that adds to the sound of an HPM-100 also adds to its weight. 

Our supertweeter uses nothing but a piece of High Polymer Molecular film to produce incredibly 


clear and crisp high frequencies. 


Our midrange driver 
and tweeter have cones 
that are light enough to give 
sharp response, but rigi 
enough not to distort. 

And our 12 inch woofer 
has a long throw voice coil 
and unique carbon fiber 
blend cone (instead of the 
typical cardboard cone) 
that work to produce the 
kind of realistic bass you 
not only hear, but feel. 

Naturally, we could go 
on. About our 12-1/2 
feet of damping material. 
Or about the aluminum 
screws that keep our 
= iba from falling out. 

ey re ordinarily used to 
keep airplanes from 
falling apart. 

But we figure at this 
point youd rather hear our 
speakers in person than 
hear any more about them 
from us. 


HPM-100 


The all-around great speaker. 


oréaccurate sound ; 
ion. 


"- Individual controls for the 
The HPM supertweeter. driver and tweeter. So you can 
Incredible highs without jj compensate for the acoustic 


magnets, voice coil ™ 
ke flaws in yourliving room. 


The 1-3/4 inch tweeter. 

Its igheenge cone makes 
sure guitars don’t end up 
sounding like saxophones. 


ie? #05 
16 <= A te enclosure for the 4 inch 
9 nde crossover unit 2 om gant sound waves don't interfere with 


es 


the woofer and tweeter. Or vice versa 


phase characteristics 


Our 12 inch carbon fiber 
blended woofer. Big bass 
sound doesnit 


come out 
of small bass speakers. 


Gast aluminum speaker frames. 
They're not seen too often, which is 
part of the reason speakers like this 
aren't heard too often. 





























CAINE AS EAGLE’S WING LEADER 





Happy Landing for a Whopper 


THE EAGLE HAS LANDED 
Directed by JOHN STURGES 
Screenplay by TOM MANKIEWICZ 


The Eagle Has Landed proceeds 
from a preposterous premise. Some time 
late in World War II. half-mad Hitler 
conceives a plot to kidnap Winston 
Churchill and bring him to Berlin as a 
hostage against the fate that the dicta- 
tor sees gathering for him. In preparing 
a feasibility study of this enterprise in 
order to placate the leader, German in- 
telligence discovers that it actually is not 
such a bad idea after all. The movie 





Audience surrogate. 


which shows how this crazy notion 
was placed in operation and damn near 
succeeded—is a good idea too. One al- 


most comes to believe the source of 


the plot is not a best selling novel but 
perhaps some costly. discovered secret 
document 

This massive exercise in suspended 
disbelief works because the early reels 
are leisurely devoted to showing how 
certain interesting coincidences fall into 
place for the mission’s chief planner 
(Robert Duvall. being excellent again). 
and how this entirely reasonable fellow 
begins to fall under the spell of lucky 
chance, He is in effect the audience's 
surrogate. Once all his questions have 
been answered, it seems churlish. in- 
deed downright ungrateful, not to go 
along with him and the plot he is 
spinning 

The P.M., you see, is to spend a 
weekend at a stately home not far from 
a handy spy (Jean Marsh of Upstairs 
Downstairs). She can prepare the ground 





for the raiding team, not far from a de- 
serted beach where the kidnapers can 
parachute in unobserved and get out 
again. via boat. bearing off their 
prize 

Now there is an inherent problem 
in this story. Viewers are asked to root 
for the wrong side, the Germans, as they 
go about their nefarious business. But 
that difficulty is neatly finessed by two 
factors. The most important of them is 
casting Michael Caine as the assault 
group’s commander. There is not anoth- 
er leading man on-screen today who so 
consistently exudes a sense of decency 
and honor without being stuffy about it 
If one is willing to follow him into the 


SUTHERLAND AS1.R.A. COLLABORATOR 


jaws of hell. then why not, for a couple 
of hours, into a gale of moral ambiv- 
alence? Moreover, we first meet him and 
his elite unit in Warsaw, putting them 
selves at risk in a vain attempt to res- 
cue a young Jewish woman from the SS 
Thus they are immediately established 
as gallant lads, holding nothing but con- 
tempt for deplorable national policies 
they have, in any case, been too busy 
on the Russian front to consider very 
deeply 

Their taste for the beau geste turns 
out to be their undoing. They are dressed 
as Free Polish soldiers on maneuvers as 
they await Churchill's arrival. Their 
cover is blown when one of their num- 
ber reveals the German uniform he is 
wearing underneath his disguise as he 
rescues a child from a potentially nasty 
accident. Much small-arms fire and 
much suspenseful running about ensue, 
well staged by the veteran director 
Sturges (Bad Day at Black Rock, The 
Great Escape). There is a satisfying sur- 
prise ending that serves as a neat moral 
reckoning as well 

In short, Eagle is an action film of a 
rather traditional sori—meaning that 
however improbable it is in detail, it re 
tains some sense of scale and tradition- 
al human virtues. It is well played by a 
cast that includes Donald Sutherland. 
veering interestingly from dark to light 
moods as an Irish nationalist making a 
temporary alliance with the Germans, 
as well as several old-reliable English 
character people. Modest, well crafted. 
less bloody and less bloody-minded than 
most TV shows, it is a PG film that any 
P ought to be happy to G the kids 
through Richard Schickel 


Shapely Ironies 


THE WONDERFUL CROOK 
Directed and Written by 
CLAUDE GORETTA 


The Wonderful Crook would have 
given Karl Marx the willies. It describes 
a diffident young capitalist, Pierre Vau- 
chez, who takes over the family furni 
ture factory after his father’s stroke and 
finds that the business is virtually broke 
Pierre cares too much about the work- 
ers and their traditional craft to close 
the factory, so he fakes orders. carts 
away shipments to be burned secretly 
and, in his simplest and most desperate 
expedient, begins pulling armed robber- 
ies to meet the payroll. Talk about bour- 
geois paternalism! Letting the workers 
profit from the boss's labor may be bad 
economics, but in the hands of Swiss Di- 
rector Claude Goretta it is good cine 
ma. Within its modest. admittedly im- 
probable dimensions, Crook could 
scarcely be more deftly done 

Goretta works in an exhilaratingly 
quick, dry, uninflected style. He seems 
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Find the 
microphone in | 





...and you've found what’s unique about the 
Kodak Ektasound movie cameras. 


Kodak Ektasound 
movie cameras 











The innov« 





of The Nev 





More new thinking, more new 
technology, more new ideas. 
Because modern engineering 
is important. And Chevrolet 
wants to bring you more? 





The New Chevrolet is much more than just another 
new car. It is a response to our times. To our new 
technology. 

The New Chevrolet took more than four years to 
design, engineer and perfect. It also took innumerable 
innovations. 

We went to such lengths because The New Chevrolet 
represents our full-size car of the future. And we 
wanted it to owe as little as possible to outdated 
ideas of the past 


*All comparisons relate to the 1976 full-size Chevrolet. 





frame, suspension, and body 


: PRO ) 
Seer ner Onna 5 panel design of The New 


SMOOTH, COMFORTABLE RIDE 


Chevrolet long before 
The New Chevrolet was | the first prototype was 
Iclually “tested” some | assembled 





Where all this technology 
comes together, of course 
is out on the road 

In the way The New 
Chevrolet rides 

In its comfort 


years before the first proto 
| type was built 
What made 
| this remark- 
| able event 












| possible w In its smoothness 

new use of com In its Quiet 

| Nology | And if you haven't expe 
| With the help o rienced it yet, may we sug- 
| puters, it gest that you owe yourself 





analyze and int 


G test drive 











head room than the 1976 
full-size Chevrolet 


Also, more trunk room 
And more mileage 
In fact, the 1977 EPA 


Guide for New Car Buyers 
reports that The New 
Chevrolet, equipped 
with its new standard 
six-cylinder engine 
and automatic 
transmission, has mileage 
estimates of 22 mpg high- 
way, 17 mpg city. (In Cali 
fomia, estimates are lower) 
Your mileage may vary 
depending on how you 
drive, the condition of your 
car, and how it is equipped 


Now that’s mo 





e 
our behalf 


ANEW APPROACH TO 
EFFICIENCY 


Because of its advanced 
design, The New Chevrolet 
manages to provide more 








wiONS 


ANEW APPROACH 
TO Dt RABILITY 


The New Chevrolet 
has even more 
corosion protection 
than last year’s = 
full-size Chevrolet 

More’ anti-corrosion 
coatings have been used 

Aluminum and bimetal 
moldings continue to be 
used wherever practical 

The rear wheel houses 
are made from galvanized 
steel. Galvanized steel also 
protects the floorofthe trunk 

Many of the nooks and 
crannies where moisture 


re like it. 













could accumulate have 

| been eliminated 

| Asa final example of 
the detail we went to, even 
the roof sail panel name- 
plates have been applied 
adhesively, to avoid arill- 

ng holes where rust could 

| start 


The Caprice Classic Sedan 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
INTERIOR QUIET 


We know that quiet is 
important to your comfort 

So we gave The New 
| Chevrolet a one-piece car 
pet, unbroken 
from front to rear, 
from door to 
door We also 
gave it a one 
piece acoustic 
headliner But 
our search for 
quiet didn't stop 
there. We framed 
the door glass 
sealed the instrument 
panel. We added special 
insulating materials fo areas 
where noise could be a 
| problem 

Because quiet is impor- 
fant. And Chevrolet wants 
to bring you more 









A NEW APPROACH TO 
EASY MAINTENANCE 


The New Chevrolet has 
made some helpful ad- 
vances teward reducing 
the time needed for ser- 
vicing 

It has a Freedom battery 
that never needs water or 
scheduled maintenance 


We | 





lt has an engine diag- 
nostic terminal that helps 
make 35 electrical checks, 
quickly and easily 

The New Chevrolet also 
incorporates some other 
advances of recent years. 


Wear sensors for the front | 
| disc brake linings 


Wear indicators for the 


| lower ball joints and for the 


tires. A High Energy Ignition 
system. A coolant recovery 
system 

Extended intervals be- 
tween scheduled oil, filter 
and spark plug changes. 

All of these features help 
reduce the time needed for 


| servicing 


\ REASSURING THOUGHT 
ABOUT RESALE VALUE 


Resale value is a major 





concer of people who buy 


fleets of cars. 

And fleet buyers are now 
buying The New Chevrolet 
in record numbers 

(Fleet orders of The New 
Chewrolet are up 168% over 
the same period last year.) 

This isn't a prediction of 
future resale value. But it is 


a reassuring thought 





@ MORE INNOVATIONS 

*MORE HEAD ROOM 

* MORE REAR SEAT LEG ROOM 
*MORE TRUNK ROOM 

*MORE MILES TO THE GALLON 

# MORE CORROSION PROTECTION 
«MORE EASE OF ENTRY AND EXIT 


| *MORE EASE OF MAINTENANCE 


* MORE VALUES FOR YOUR MONEY 





CINEMA 


The Potion of Love. 











And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 


The liqueur of love. Brought 
here from Saronno, the village 
of love. 

Only the Cognac region of 
France can produce the finest 
Cognac brandy. And only the 
vineyards of Bordeaux can ever 
produce a true Bordeaux wine. 

So also, the finest Amaretto 
liqueur comes only from Saronno— 
where it all began 450 years ago. 





Amaretto di Saronno.We've 
left a rose alongside our name as 
a reminder of how it all began. 





| e know that she was 
young. Blonde. Beautiful. 
And that she was 
widowed. But did she 
create the original Amaretto 
di Saronno as a thank you for her 
portrait? Or was it a gift to express 
affection for Bernardino Luini, 
the now famous artist whose 
painting immortalized her in 1525? 
History has lost most of the 
answers — even her name —leaving 
us nothing but Luini’s stunning 
fresco in the Sanctuary of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 
And...her romantic liqueur. 
We still like to think Amaretto 
di Saronno is a liqueur that inspired 
a great love. 
It's something for you to wonder 
+—— +——_ abouttonightas 


w you discover its 


intriguing flavor 
Amaretto di Saronno. 


and enjoyits rare 
The Original Amaretto. From the Village of Love. 





Discover the many other ways 
to use Italy's rare liqueur of love. 
Write for our free drink recipe 
booklet and food recipe booklet, 
“Gourmet Secrets: Address 
magic of Amaretto Foreign Vintages. Inc., 98 Cutter 

di Saronno. The Mill Road, Great Neck, New York 
originalAmaretto. 11021, Dept. 32K 





and provocative 
bouquet. 
This is the 





{Ge 


56 Proof, Imported by Foreign Vintages, Inc. Great Neck, N.Y. @ 1975. 





DEPARDIEU & JOBERT IN CROOK 
Middle-class capet 


to have a horror of squeezing an emo- 
tion too hard or dwelling on a scene loo 
long. He depicts a holdup with no more 
than a breathless glimpse of Pierre fice 
ing across a supermarket parking lot 
He foreshadows the death of Pierre's fa 
ther by juxtaposing sequences of youth 
ful high spirits on a bicycle with views 
of the immobile face of the old man 
Through the accumulation of such 
glancing. oblique details (sensitively 
photographed by Renato Berta), Goret- 
ta builds up a pattern of shapely iro- 
nies. Pierre impulsively confides in one 
of his intended victims. a post office 
clerk named Nelly Wagner. and she ul 
timately becomes his mistress and ac- 
complice. Yet, credibly and touchingly 
Pierre remains devoted to his wife 
Nelly is only his partner in crime 
When, as they must. the police catch 
up with Pierre. his baffled. tearful wife 
remonstrates. “I'm strong too!” In try 
ing to make up for his father’s mistake 
he has only repeated it: he has cheated 
his family out of sharing the burden- 
some truth 
Goretta, 47 
sented in this country only by The In 
viration (1975). a Chekhovian study of a 


was previously repre 


disintegrating office party. In Wonderful 
Crook. the actors readily grasp the same 
light-handed spirit. Marlene Jobert as 
Nelly may be a litle too refined for a 
post office clerk, and Gerard Depardieu 
as Pierre may be Jow-keyed to the point 
of occasional inaudibility: but both 
along with Dominique Labourier as the 
wife. give performances of great charm 

Unluckily. coming so soon after un 
with Dick and Jane (TIML, Feb. 7). the 
movie runs the risk of being dismissed as 
another middle-class crime caper. But 
unlike Dick and Jane. Crook yields to no 
glibness. no gags. no cheap shots at the 
System. Goretta’s comedy arises trom 
sharp but sympathetic observation of the 
ways in which ordinary. well-meaning 
people stumble into one sad mess after 
another Christopher Porterfield 
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Youre in the Money! 


MONEY magazine, that is 
Because MONEY is the monthly 
magazine from the publishers of 


TIME and FORTUNE that talks 


about you. About your lifestyle 
About your aspirations. About 
your home, 
car, job, 
vacation, 
insurance, 
investments, 
hobbies, lei- 
sure time, 
purchases 
and luxuries. 
About how 
you can live better— 
right now—for less. 
How does MONEY help you live 
better? 
With practical information. Fasci 
nating reports. Color- 
ful insights 
Revealing investiga 
tions. Intriguing 
new ideas. And 
in-depth 
research that 
can show 
you how to: 
Save up to 
66% off 
your air 
fare by 
planning 
your vaca 





...On a do-it-yourself 4 
Safari! Package deals cost 
$200 a day— but MONEY 
shows you how fo cut the 
cost to $30 
tion ahead of time 
Spruce up your 
game at a tennis 
camp for as little 
as $250 for a full 
week. Take a 
cruise on a 
freighter for a fraction of what a 
luxury liner would cost. Slice the 
price on cheese by buying copies of 
the great ones. Squeeze a saving of 
63% off the cost of home heating 





aa 


RAO’ WRENN 
wes 





=i e ={ ‘ 
... Sheltering your income from the IRS! 
MONEY gives you eight realistic methods for 
shielding your income safely and sensibly 


Handle a job interview with cor- 
rect body language. Shelter your 
spare income from the IRS—safely 
and easily. Rent a summer home 
on wheels for a money-saving, 
care-free vacation. Buy the CB 

on that’s right for 
your area— 


...Drinking the best 
champagne! Dom 

Perignon can cost 

$25 a bottle— 
MONEY shows you 
some great 
alternatives for $6 
and under. 
























San 
without wasting money on unncc- 
essary extras. Find out why small 
investors often do better than pro 
fessional money managers. Maxt- 
mize vour chances at Las Vegas 
gambling with some professional 
suggestions 
And those are just a few of the 


rae 


...Puttin 
the stoc 
market to I 
work for you! , 





MONEY’s 

six rules tell 

you when f 

buy, what fo buy 


MONEY can help you live 





and when to sell 


ways 


better right now! Start your MONEY 


subscription and find out how! 


If you'd like to see how a subscrip- 
tion to MONEY can help you live 
better, call 800-621-8200 toll-free 
right away. (In Illinois, call 800 
972-8302.) We'll send you an issue 
of MONEY for your free examina- 
tion, packed with money-making, 
money-saving ideas—so you can 
see for yourself what a difference it 
can make in the way you live. If for 
any reason you should decide 
MONEY’s not for you, just write 
cancel on your invoice, and keep 
yaad 


...In your redesigned luxury kitchen! 
MONEY helps you design a dandy, whether 
your budget is large or small. 


your introductory copy of MONEY 
with our compliments 

If you decide to continue—and 
we're sure you will—pay only $11.95 
and receive the 11 additional 

issues—a full year of MONEY! We 
think you'll find it’s easily worth 
100 times the price—in extra sav- 
ings, earnings and values, 


LET MONEY PUT 
YOU IN THE MONEY. 
ORDER YOUR 














_. SUBSCRIPTION 


NOW. TO ORDER 
~ MONEY, 
CALL 800-621-8200. 


(In Illinois, 800-972-8302.) 


Moncey 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BETTER LIVING. 
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isnt 
More white? 


Because More is burnished 
brown. To make its longer, 
leaner design look as good 
as it tastes. 

And when it comes to the 
taste of More, you can enjoy 
its smooth mildness longer. 


Why 













Because More burns slower. 
So More doesn’t end with 

just good looks. There's lots 

of good taste as well. It’s like 

any really good cigarette. 
Only it’s More. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


FILTER: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine 
MENTHOL: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.6 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. ‘76 











The President's Scientist 


“This country has built the greatest 
machine for research and development in 
the world. We have 
problems 


to use it to solve our 


These words, spoken last week by 
Frank Press, echo statements that he 
has been making for nearly two dec- 
ades as an adviser to Government agen- 
cies on subjects ranging from space mis- 
sions to earthquake prediction. As head 
of the department of earth and plan- 
etary sciences at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Press has always 
had some clout in Washington. But not 
as much as he will soon have with the 
Carter Administration. The President 
has named Press, 52, his science ad- 
viser. and by doing so revealed the depth 
of his own commitment to arms con- 
trol; Press, in addition to his other cre- 
dentials, is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on the detection of under- 
ground nuclear explosions 

To a capital that 
prises, the official 
Press's appointment was anticlimactic 
The M.LT. professor has actually 
been ensconced in the Executive Of- 
fice Building since mid-February, at- 
tending meetings next door at the White 
House and even testifying before House 
and Senate committees. Though some 
Congressmen occasionally object to tak- 
ing testimony from unconfirmed ap- 
pointees, none has balked at listening 
to Press. Explains one Congresswoman 
simply: “He knows what he’s talking 
about.” 

A native of Brooklyn and a grad- 
uate of New York's City College, the 
precise, soft-spoken Press did his doc- 
toral studies at Columbia University and 


relishes sur- 


FRANK PRESS IN NEW OFFICE 





announcement of 


worked with Geophysicist Maurice Ew- 
ing to develop a highly sensitive seis- 
mograph that can detect even the slight- 
est earth tremors. The device, known 
as the Press-Ewing seismograph, is now 
one of the standard tools of earth sci- 
entists around the world. Press was also 
one of the organizers of the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY), which began, 
in 1957, asa multidisciplined, worldwide 
scientific investigation of the earth and 
the space around it. IGY eventually grew 
into an extended exploration of Antare- 
tica, where a newly discovered moun- 
tain was named Mount Press in honor 
of the scientist 

Press demonstrated additional ver- 
satility by his involvement in the 1970 
experiment in which a spent Saturn 
rocket, used to launch an Apollo mis- 
sion, was crashed onto the moon. The re- 
sulting impact, measured by seismo- 
graphs left on the lunar surface by 
earlier missions, enabled Press and his 
fellow seismologists to determine the 
characteristics of the moon’s crust. In 
1974 Press led a delegation of US. sci- 
entists on a tour of Chinese earthquake 
research centers and returned with the 
amazing news that the country had an 
army of 10,000 scientists and 100,000 
amateurs engaged in collecting earth- 
quake data 

Dual Role. Press. who plans to 
spend what spare time he finds in his 
new role reading about earthquake fore- 
casting, also managed to transmit his 
love of science and teaching to his chil- 
dren. His daughter Paula is a teacher 
and is married to a graduate student of 
public health; his son William is a pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Harvard 

Press began his Government work in 
1956 as a consultant to the Navy. He lat- 
er developed the scismic techniques for 
detecting and measuring nuclear tests 
He acknowledges that this experience 
may have played some part in his ap- 
pointment as a presidential adviser. But 
his new role will include more than spy- 
ing on Soviet nuclear tests. Says he 
“This job is not discipline oriented; it's 
science oriented 

There is also more to Press's new re- 
sponsibilities than advising the Presi- 
dent. He has, in addition, been named 
director of the newly created Office of 
Science and Technology Policy (OSTP), 
designed to help set federal science pol 
icies and to coordinate Government re- 
search. In either role, Press insists, “my 
job is not to push for the programs of a 
particular segment of the scientific com- 
munity or to argue for bigger budgets 
I'm the President's scientist, and what 
he needs is an expert. not an advocate 
Beyond any doubt, Frank Press meets 
that requirement 
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ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF URANUS 


Rings Around Uranus 


Generations of astronomers and am 
ateur stargazers have known Saturn as 
the only one of the solar system's nine 
planets that is encircled by rings. Now 
Saturn has lost that distinction. A team 
of Cornell University astronomers re- 
ported last week that they have discov- 
ered rings around remote Uranus, the 
seventh planet from the sun 

The Cornell team, headed by As- 
tronomer James Elliot, made its ob 
servalion last month while flying in a 
specially equipped C-141 “airborne ob- 
servatory” through the night sky south- 
west of Australia. The astronomers had 
aimed the aircraft's 90-cm. (36-in.) tele- 
scope at Uranus, which was passing in 
front of a distant star in the constel- 
lation Libra, By recording variations 
in light from the star just before and 
after it was eclipsed by Uranus. they 
hoped to measure the diameter and 
study the atmosphere of the planet 

which at a distance of 2.8 billion 
km. (1.7 billion miles) from the sun 
can barely be seen with the naked eye 
ona clear night 

Snow and Ice. What they observed 
was entirely unexpected. During nine 
minutes before Uranus completely 
blocked out the light from the star, the 
light disappeared—for seconds ata time 

on five different occasions. After the 
star re-emerged from the other side of 
Uranus, tts light was again obstructed 
five Umes at intervals that corresponded 
to the first set of blackouts. From these 
observations the astronomers concluded 
that the star had passed behind at least 
five rings encircling Uranus. The rings 

which are vertical to earth’s equato- 
rial plane and cannot be seen by ter- 
restrial telescopes—lie in a 7,000-km - 
wide (4,400-mile) belt. Four of the 
flattened rings are about 10 km. (6 miles) 
across, While the outermost one is 100 
km. (60 miles) wide. What the rings con 
sist of is uncertain. Says Elliot: “One the- 
ory about Saturn's rings is that they are 
made out of snowballs, so one good guess 
about Uranus’ rings would be that they 
are also some type of ice.” 
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Momentous Happening in Moscow 


One of the world’s greatest collec- 
tions of 20th century art hung, until now, 
in an unexpected place: a seven-room 
apartment in a prefabricated building 
on Vernadskovo Prospekt. on the out- 
skirts of Moscow. There. from floor to 
ceiling. cramming the rooms and nar- 
row corridors, were about 380 paintings 
from the critical years of the Russian 
avant-garde, 1910-25: the work of such 
artists as Wassily Kandinsky. Kazimir 
Malevich. Alexander Rodchenko. Vla- 
dimir Tatlin, El Lissitzky. Mare Cha- 
gall. Liubov Popova. An official store- 
room of officially disapproved art? Not 
at all: a private collection belonging to 
a pipe-puffing. guitar-playing Greek 
named George Costakis 

Costakis’ apartment has long been 
a place of pilgrimage for art connois- 
seurs Visiting Moscow 
the world could one see such,a concen- 
tration of major works by Russian art- 
ists Whose output is still insufficiently 
known in the West. The eventual fate 
of the Costakis collection has therefore 
been a subject of much guesswork both 
in Russia and outside tt, but now the 
question appears to be settled. Under 
the terms of an agreement with the So- 
viet Ministry of Culture. Costakis Is giv- 
ing about 300 paintings to the govern- 
ment, with the understanding that they 
will eventually be shown as a group in 
a sull unfinished Tretyakov Museum 
building. Some time this summer, he is 
planning to leave Moscow and settle 
somewhere in the West. taking about 
80 of his favorite paintings with him 


Nowhere else in 


provided. Costakis adds, that he can 
return to Russia “if T get too homesick 
or if } want to come back to die 
Official Thaw. |i is a moment of 
some importance. for it signals an of- 


ficial thaw tn Soviet attitudes to the cul- 
tural avant-garde of the past. Before 
Lenin died and the hand of Stalin 


like a bug 


squashed experimental art 
the link between “revoluuionar 
wlites in Ru 


Nas eve reel 





revolut 
er than it 
The idealist abstract 


Lissitzky ’s Proun, 1919 
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jution, there was no doubt in his mir 
that the appropriate language for rad- 
ical politics was radical design The en- 


of tha 
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t period ran rou 


the Russian ava 








from Mayakoyskys poetry 

stein’s films. with their complex 
rhythms and shuttling me Rev- 
oluuion provided a subject matter for ur 

expected arusts. Who. for instance 


would have supposed that Mare Cha- 


gall. whose studio for the past 35 years 


has been a kitsch factory producing the 
same sugary brides, bouquets and fly- 
ing lovers, was in his youth capable of 
an image like Forward, 1917, with its ar- 
rowy figure leaping against a bright red 
quadrilateral? 

The Costakis collection bears in- 
valuable witness to a vanished moment 
in Russian culture. long disregarded and 
suppressed by the Kremlin. That it 
should now be accepted is perhaps proof 
that the original impact of these works 
is lost; they have become history. Art 
grows harmless before literature does 
and the fact that artists like Popova and 








COLLECTOR COSTAKIS WITH POPOVA'S ABSTRACT (1919) INMOSCOW APARTMENT 
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SOCIAL VISIONS: LISSITZKY’S PROUN (1919) 
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NOW PART OF HISTORY: KANDINSKY’S LADIES IN CRINOLINE (1917) 
The appropriate language for radical politics was radical design. 


Ivan Klyun now find their way into a 
museum does nothing to stop the per- 
secution of Russian writers, 

Costakis, nearing his 65th birthday 
in July, is the son of a Greek tobacco 
merchant who moved to Moscow before 
the revolution. He started his collection 
in 1948 by buying antique Russian sil- 
ver and paintings by conventional art- 
ists. He soon tired of that and shifted to 
the avant-garde. He had very little mon- 
ey. Even today he earns no more than 
$8,500 a year as an administrative of- 
ficer in charge of Russian employees at 
Moscow's Canadian Embassy. But in the 
beginning, he recalls, “this kind of art 
—including Chagall and Kandinsky 
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—was selling at a very low price, even 
in the West. Here, their paintings were 
available, if you could find them, for 
$135 to $160. I found paintings in barns 
and under tablecloths, and I paid very 
little for them.” 

Peace and Quiet. Costakis claims 
that he never expected to make a for- 
tune from his pictures. “If I had been 
thinking of making money,” he says, “I 
would have gone to Leningrad after the 
war and bought some of the many West- 
ern paintings available there. But I 
bought these paintings because I loved 
them. People were telling me years ago 
that the painters I collected were not im- 
portant. Maybe I had a few, like Cha- 








gall, but the rest, like Popo- 
va, Klyun and Rodchenko, 
were just followers. I didn’t 
agree with them. It is not nice 
to say it, but I think I am 
somewhat unique in that I 
understood the meaning of 
these artists. That they are 
now recognized is for me a 
momentous happening.” 

Costakis’ plans for the fu- 
ture are not yet settled. He 
mildly complains of the fa- 
ligue of receiving so many 
visitors, a crowd a day, to his 
collection: “My wife and chil- 
dren want some peace and 
quiet, so that’s why I'm leav- 
ing.” Being a Greek national, 
he is thinking of settling in 
Greece, but he may also go 
to the U.S. An astute busi- 
nessman, he refuses to esti- 
mate the value of the paint- 
ings that the Ministry of 
Culture is letting him take out 
of Russia. (In view of the 
prices now being paid for ma- 
jor works of the early Rus- 
sian avant-garde, it could run 
to more than $3 million on the Western 
market.) Costakis plans to sell only “a 
few, enough to support me.” 

About parting with the bulk of his 
collection, “I'm not at all sad. I have a 
feeling that I have done something more 
with my life than merely making a col- 
lection of paintings. The best place for 
it is in a museum, where people can en- 
joy it. I have four children, so I could 
split up the collection and give it to them 
But I felt that after I died, if God would 
grant me the privilege of rising up from 
the coffin, I might come back and see 
my collection sold and my heirs riding 
around in big cars and fur coats. So this 
is the way I've decided.” 


BMW vs SAAB 


1977 1977 
WINS SAAB EMS WINS BMW 320i 
Price $7198* $7990* 


Acceleration 
0-60 MPH 
Time for 1/4 Mile 
Speed at 1/4 Mile 


Handling/Performance 
Skid Pad 
Double Lane Change (Time) 
Double Lane Change (Speed) 
Slalom 75’ Spacing (Speed) 


Braking 
60-0 Dry Brakes 
30-0 Dry Brakes 
60-0 Wet Brakes 
30-0 Wet Brakes 


12.0 (SEC) 0 12.2 (SEC) 
18.10 (SEC) ! 18.19 (SEC) 
75.2 (MPH) CJ 74.2 (MPH) 


.759(G) 0 .721 (G) 

2.36 (SEC) 2.43 (SEC) 
69.3 (MPH) al 67.3 (MPH) 
45.8 (MPH) 44.4 (MPH) 


149.0 (FT) 156.0 (FT) 
41.0 (FT) 38.0 (FT) 
162.0 (FT) 168.0 (FT) 
43.0 (FT) 45.0 (FT) 


WON AA 





Fact—Although BMW has a well-deserved image as Fact—SAAB‘ base price includes 4 wheel disc brakes, 


a super car, when the American Testing Institute fully adjustable, heated driver’ seat, fold-down rear 
matched a SAAB EMS against a BMW 320i in seat, aluminum alloy wheels, gas filled Bilstein shocks, 
Feb. '77, SAAB was the consistent winner** leather-covered steering wheel, front wheel drive, 
Fact—The base price of that winning car is $792.00 and a Quartz clock, while BMW's does not 

less than the BMW 320i. Check the facts for yourself. Test drive a SAAB at your 


nearest dealer. 


__THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE CAR. 


includes dealer prep, and BMW's Not, Taxes, title, dest rarges and 
le at SAAB Scania of America, Orange it 


*Prices shown above for BMW 
options for both models ere addit 
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The Cincinnati Kid 


Tampa—before a sunburnt clump of ball fans. Mr. George Lee Anderson of 
Bridgewater. S. Dak.. Thousand Oaks, Calif., and Cincinnati was running a work- 
out at Redsland under a gloriously cerulean sky. Simultaneously, Anderson stud- 
ied his athletes. alerted fans to fouls. signed autographs. smiled at children and 
interviewed himself. The night before I'd mentioned that I wanted to ask about 
managing the Reds. “Sparky” Anderson. a professional, anticipated my ques- 
tions so well that he stayed two notebook pages ahead of me most of the day 

“This year I'm smart: in a few seasons I'll be dumb.” said Anderson, who ts 
wiry, white-haired and weathered at 43. “But how smart do I have to be anyway” 
It's a simple game 

“On television. the ballplayers say they adjust their batting to the wind and 
they figure the wind by checking the ball-park flag. Hell, half these guys don’t 
know what a flag is. Right, Pete?” 

Peter Edward Rose, a superbly intelligent batsman, winked and said. “Right, 
Spark.” 

. 

“The announcers make it sound so intellectual. | wonder if I'm qualified to 
coach,” said Anderson, grinning. He is the most successful manager extant. “They 
ask Danny Driessen what he was expecting the pitcher to throw. 

“Danny isn’t sure what frown we're playing in, He just came up looking for a 
baseball to hit. We don’t win on brains. We win with our bats. We win with what 
we're holding in our hands. The Cincinnati Reds are Joe Louis. not Billy Conn.” 

At the burnt-out end of a largely mediocre baseball career twelve years ago. 
Anderson was working as an auto salesman in Van Nuys. The hustling dis- 
comfited him. and when he was invited to manage Rock Hill in the Western Car- 
olinas League. “he accepted.” says his wife Carol. “before we'd even looked up 
Rock Hill on the map.” 

Rock Hill finished last in the first half of the split season, and Anderson imag- 
ined a lifetime among tire kickers on Ventura Boulevard. (“Would you believe 
that people actually do that? Would you believe they buy new cars because of the 
way a tire feels against a shoe.”) Anderson drove Rock Hill toa pennant in the sec- 
ond half of the summer of 65. With one exception—the 1971 Reds—no team man- 
aged by-Sparky Anderson has since finished lower than second place 

His managing is practical, disarming, intense and flexible. “For the Reds.” An- 
derson said, “this is the time to get arms and legs in shape. This club doesn’t have 
to win exhibition games. This is a world-championship club. We know we can 
win exhibition games.” On an open diamond between two Tampa highways, 
Pete Rose, Bob Bailey and three others batted again and again. Anderson moved 
pitchers in and out as he would move them in a game. Seven fielders and a catch- 
er played permanent defense, 

“This way.” Anderson said, “Pete, Bailey and the others get as much hitting 
in a morning as they would in a week of exhibitions.” 

Bailey hit. Rose hit. Pat Zachry pitched. Dale Murray pitched. “We don't 
horse around,” Anderson said. “My stars practice hard, so everybody practices 
hard. That makes an environment, and environment itself creates environment 
Hitler turned little children into killers. If you can do it like that. you can do it 
the other way. I mean not destructive but constructive.” 

Wandering off to conduct his radio program for a Cincinnati station, An- 
derson fired questions at himself. 

“Have I changed? Listen, I came out of South Dakota and grew up in Cal- 
ifornia, where nine people lived in a two-bedroom house. and I haven't changed 
at all. Values. Family. Hard work. 

“Am I tough? On the field it’s a war. My mother, I love her. but she don't 
pitch for me in the World Series 

“Do I blow up? Not much. They wouldn't take it seriously. I pick a spot 
Then I see the players saying. “Wait. The old buzzard’s really mad_ 

“Do I sulk? Not if I can help it. If we'd lost the last World Series. | wouldn't 
have been too upset to congratulate the other manager.” 

Sparky inhaled. Turning pages rapidly, | had at last caught up with him 
“You mean Billy Martin didnt congratulate you at Yankee Stadium?” I asked 

“That's what I mean,” Anderson said. “Enjoyment. This is the major leagues 
A guy that never smiles, he can't like himself. When I'm dumb again. they can’t 
take from me the fun I've had, the years that I've been smart. You want to gab 
some more?” 

The weathered face parted in an open smile and the white-haired. wrinkled 
man of 43 was alive with the baseball joys of boyhood 
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on these stations: 


Ala. Andalusia. WKYD/920, Decatur WAJF/1490. 
Huntsville: WFIX/1450, Mobile: WKRG/710, Montgomery 
WQTY/1000, Tuscumbia: WVNA/1590 Alaska, 
Anchorage. KBYR/700, Fairbanks: KFRB/900, Kodiak 
KVOK/560, Nome: KICY/850, Sitka: KIFW/1230 Ariz 
Phoenrm: KOOL/960, Tucson: KOPO/1450 Ark. Hot 
Springs: KZNG/1230, Little Rock: KXXA/FM/95.7 Cal 
Bakersfield: KPMC/1560, Eureka: KINS/980, Fresno 
KMJ/580, Los Angeles: KNX/1070, Paim Springs: KCM) 
1010. Redding: KVCV/600, Riverside: KPRO/1440 
Sacramento. KF 8K/1530, San Diego: KSD0/1130, San 
Francisco KSFO/560 Colo. Colorado Springs: KVOR 
1300, Denver: KOA/850, Durango: KDGO/1240 Conn. 
Hartiord. WPOP/1410, New Haven: WELI/960 
Dist. of Columbia. Washington: WTOP/1500 Fla. 
Daytona Beach: WNDB/1 150. Fort Myers: WINK/1240. 
acksonville: WJAX/930. Lake City WDSR/1340, Miar 
Beach: WKAT/1360, Orlando. WOBO/580, Pensacola 
WCOA/ 1370. St Augustine: WFOY/1240. Tampa WFLA 
970, West Palm Beach. WJNO/1230 Ga. Albany 
WGPC, 1450, Athens: WGAU/1340. Atlanta WRUG/68 
Augusta: WGAC/580, Brunswick WMOG/1490, 
Columbus. WRCG/1420. Macon. WMAZ/940, Rome 
WLAQ/1410, Thomasville: WPAX/1240, Waycross 
WAYX/1230 Hawaii. Honolulu KHVH/1040 = Idaho. 
Boise K!D0/670, idaho Falls. KID/590 Ml. Champaign 
WDWS,/1400, Chicago: WBBM/780, Danville: WOAN, 
1490, Decatur WSOY/1340. Peoria. WMBD/1470, Quirx 
WTAD/930, Rock Island. WHBF/1270. Springtield 
WTAX/1240 Ind. Anderson: WHBU/1240, Fort Wayne 
WGL/1250. Indianapolis: WXLW/950, Marion. WBAT 
1400. South Bend. WSBT /960. Terre Haute: WAAC 
1300. Vincennes: WAOV/1450 _la. Des Moines: KRNT 
1350, Mason City: KGLO/1300, Ottumwa: KB12/1240 
Kans. Colby KXXX(FM)/100.3, Pittsburg KSEK/1340 
Topeka. WIBW/580, Wichita: KFH/1330. Garden City 
KIUL1240 Ky. Ashland: WCM1/1340. Henderson 
WSOWN/860, Hopkinsville. WHOP/1230, Lexington 
WLAP/630, Paintsville: WSIP/1490, Whitesburg. WTCW 
920 La. Alexandria: KALB/580. New Orleans: WWL/87( 
Shreveport. KWKH/1130 Me. Augusta WFAU/1340 
Calais WQDY/1230, Elisworth: WDEA/1370, Houltor 
WHOU/1340, Lewiston: WCOU/1240, Millinocket 
WMKR/1240, Portland: WLOB/1310 Md. Baltimore 
WITH/1230, Cumberland. WCBC/1270, Frederick 
WFMD/930, Hagerstown: WARK/1490. Salisbury WBOC 
960 Mass. Boston WMEX/1510, Greentieid: WHA! 
1240, Leominster WLMS/1000. Pittsfield: WBRK/1340 
Springfield: WACE/?30, Worcester WTAG/580 Mich. 
c WWAM/1370, Detroit: WWJ/950, Escanaba 
80. Flint: WFDF/910, Jackson. WKHM/970, 
Kalamazoo: WKZ0/590, Saginaw-Bay City WSGW/79 
Minn, Duluth: KDAL/610, Minneapolis WCCO/830 
Miss. Greenvilie WJPR/1330. Jackson: WRBC/1306 
Mo. Joplin KODE/1230, Kansas City KMBZ/980. 

st. Joseph KFEQ/680, St. Louis: KMOX/1120. Sikestor 
KMPL/1520 Mont. Billings KGHL/790, Great Falls 
KARR/1400. Kalispell. KGEZ/600, Missoula: KGVO/ 129% 
Shelby KSEN/1150 Neb. Hastings: KHAS/1230, 
Omaha: KLNG/1490 Nevada. Reno KOH/630 = N.H. 
Berlin. WMOU/1230, Concord. WKXL/1450. Hanover 
WTSL/1400, Keene WKNE/1290 N.J. Atlantic City 
WFPG/1450 _N. Mex. Albuquerque: KZ1A/1580, Clov 
KWKA/680 NY. Albany. WROW/590. Binghamtor 
WKOP/1360. Eimira: WELM/1410, Gloversville: WENT 
1340. Ithaca WHCU/870. New York: WOR/7 10, Piatts 
burgh: WEAV/960. Rochester WROC/1280, Syracuse 
WFBL/1390, Utica WIBX/950, Watertown: WWNY/79C 
N.C. Asheville: WKKE/1380, Charlotte: WSOC/930 
> WBIG Greenville WNCT/1070 
rs D/630 NWN. Dak. Fargo KFGO/790 O 
tr WOKY/1 






























Cincinr 530, Cleveland WJW/850, Daytor 
WHIO/1290, Marietta, WMOA/1490. Portsmouth. WPAY 
1400, Steubenville: WSTV/1340, Toledo. WSPD/137¢ 








Youngstown: WKBN:570 Okla. Bart 
1400, Muskogee KMUS/13B0, Oklahor 
1340 Ore. Eugene: KASH/1600, Klarr 
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Falls. KWFT/620 Utah. Sait Lake City KSL/I1160 Vt. 
Barre WSNO/1450. Brattieboro WKVT/1490. Burlingtc 
WJOY/1230. Middlebury WFAD/1490, Newport: WIKE 
1490, St Johnsbury WTWN/1340 Va. Chariottesville 
WINA/1070. Richmond WTVR/1380, Roanoke WFIR, 
960 Wash. Pullman: KPUL/1150. Seattie KIRO/710 
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WMMN/920 Wis. Milwaukee WRIT/1340 Wyo. 
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Win one of sixteen 
me = all-expense 





© Walt Disney Productio 


General Mills Radio Adventure Theater, which thmils the imaginations of the young 
of all ages every weekend, now offers its most thrilling adventure yet. 

You can win a fantastic one-week vacation at Disneyland in Anaheim, California. 
You, your children, your neighbor's children —everyone can have a try at it! 

Every week for four weeks beginning April 2, someone will win a seven-day, six- 
night, all-expense-paid vacation for four at Disneyland. You'll fly first class. Stay 
in a luxurious suite at the Anaheim Hyatt House across from the park. Take your 
own rocket sled for a journey through the galaxies on Space Mountain (the fabulous 
new attraction that opens May 28). Explore a haunted mansion. Go on a jungle 
safari. It’s adventure and excitement that can only happen at Disneyland! 

For runners-up, we'll be awarding 400 Mickey Mouse wrist watches —a status 
symbol if ever there was one! 4 

So find the station nearest you on the list opposite and tune 
Mills Radio Adventure Theater this Saturday and Sunday, 
That's when you'll get first crack at contest _GEMERAL MILLS, 
details, which will also be given on three 


subsequent weekends. Don’t miss it! 








in General 


April 9 and 10, 


No purchase necessary. contest void where prohibited by law 
CBS RADIO DRAMA NETWORK 
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Arguing About Death for Rape 


As the nine black-robed Justices 
walked purposefully to their places at 
the U.S. Supreme Court bench last week. 
the ornate courtroom seemed even more 
somber than usual. Nine months before, 
the court had allowed the imposition of 
the death penalty for murder. Now it 
was being asked to permit capital pun- 
ishment for crimes in which no life has 
been taken. The state of Georgia was 
seeking permission to electrocute Ehr- 
lich Anthony Coker for the rape of a 16- 
year-old housewife, 

Coker’s attorney, Civil Rights Law- 
yer David E. Kendall, candidly recited 
the ugly details of the crime: 

Late on a balmy summer night in 
1974, the kitchen door of Allen and EI- 
nita Carver's two-room house was sud- 
denly thrown open. In stepped Coker 
24, a convicted rapist and murderer who 
had just escaped from a nearby prison 
Brandishing a three-foot board, Coker 
forced Mrs. Carver, who was still recov- 
ering from the birth of a son three weeks 
earlier, to help tie up her husband in 
the bathroom. That done, he grabbed a 
steak knife and assaulted her. He then 
took her with him as he fled in the Carv- 
er car. Sheriffs deputies captured him 
on a dead-end road a few hours later 

Georgia is the only state with a law 
calling for the death penalty for rape of 
an adult woman (Florida and Mississip- 
pi provide for execution for the rape of 
children). A local jury, after noting Cok- 
er’s previous convictions for rape-mur- 
der and rape-kidnaping, ordered him to 
the electric chair. But Attorney Kendall 
contended before the Supreme Court 
Justices that death was so infrequently 
inflicted on rapists that its imposition vi- 
olated the constitutional ban on cruel 
and unusual punishment. Of 42 men 
convicted of rape in Georgia since 1973 
38 received only prison sentences 

Although both Coker and his vic- 
tim were white, Kendall marshaled his- 
torical and statistical data to show that 
execution for rape was based on race 
Before the Civil War, Georgia law was 
typical of Southern statutes in specifying 
that a white man raping a black wom- 
an could draw a fine or imprisonment 
“at the discretion of the court,” while a 
slave or “free person of color” even at- 
tempting to rape a white woman could 
be put to death. Supposedly color-blind 
postwar laws were selectively enforced 
since 1930, when accurate record keep- 
ing was started. 89% of the 455 rapists 
executed in the U.S. have been black 

At one point, Justice Lewis F. Pow- 
ell Jr. of Virginia frostily asked Ken- 
dall: “What would be an appropriate 
punishment for a convicted rapist serv- 
ing life who escapes and commits an- 
other rape?” Incarceration, Kendall re- 
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plied. Powell drove the point home 
‘The same punishment he had before.” 

Ironically, Coker received solid legal 
backing in a friend-of-court brief filed by 
seven organizations promoting women’s 
rights, including the National Organiza- 
tion for Women. These groups demand- 
ed effective punishment for rapists, but 
they charged that the death penalty is 
ineffective because the severity of the 
punishment supports demands for elab- 
orate and often humiliating testing of the 
victim's testimony. Even so, the femi- 
nists argued, iuries sometimes acquit an 
accused rapist because they feel that the 
punishment might be too extreme 

Badly Split. When Georgia Assis- 
tant Attorney General E. Dean Grin- 
dle warned the court that elimination 
of capital punishment for non-death 
crimes might have unforeseeable con- 
sequences, he found Justice Harry A 
Blackmun already alarmed, A vote for 
Coker, said Blackmun, would have “an 
adverse effect on federal efforts” to im- 
pose death for treason, espionage and 
terrorism. But Justice Potter Stewart 
hinted that some crime victims might 
suffer if capital punishment were ex- 
tended: “The rapist, for example, might 
be encouraged to kill since the penalty 
would be the same.” 

Although the main battle on restor- 
ing the death penalty was fought in 
1976, last week's hour-long arguments 


and questions were an important skir- 
mish over the extension of capital pun- 
ishment. The court is badly split, and 
while some expansion of the death pen- 
alty is probable, there is no way of know- 
ing Coker’s fate until the Justices an- 
nounce it. probably this June 


The Last Word 


When William O. Douglas reluc- 
tantly retired from the U.S. Supreme 
Court 17 months ago at the age of 77. 
he was partly paralyzed from a stroke. 
in almost constant pain and seemingly 
unable to continue the mental exertion 
required on the high bench. Friends 
feared that the Justice, deprived of of- 
ficial duties, might soon die. Instead, 
Douglas is still working away in his court 
chambers, and the old conservationist 
has promised friends that he will make 
his first public reappearance next month 
at the official dedication of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Canal National Histor- 
ical Park as a memorial to him. He has 
also passed along word that he will send 
the final manuscript of his 43rd work, 
the second half of his autobiography, to 
his publisher this spring. The volume 
will cover his spirited court years, and 
once again Douglas will enjoy the last 
word on many of his critics 

Douglas’ fellow Justices, fearing 
damage to the court’s work and unseem- 
ly publicity about his impaired mental 
abilities, had prodded him to retire 
They quietly denied him the authority 


FORMER JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS WITH WIFE CATHY & COURT AIDE 
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98 REGENCY. 
THE MARRIAGE 






Some decisions in life, fortunately, are never 
made for purely logical reasons. And that’s 
oo ep true of the thinking man’s 
fe vege luxury car, the Oldsmobile 
AWA Ve *y 98 Regency. 
\ “ ’ et When you buy a 
\Cy~— \ Regency, it’s easy to see 
\y “_ —~) what the attraction was in 
“een the first place. It simply 
surrounds you with the kind of elegance 
you could never justify to, say, your 
accountant. 
But then, he may never have relaxed in 
“loose-pillow” look crushed velour seats. 
Or experienced the smooth ride, the feel- 
ing of control, designed into the Regency’s 
computer-engineered suspension system. 
The quiet that allows for easy conversa- 
tion. Even at highway speeds. 
Yet for the man who takes a prac- 
tical view of luxury, there is a 
certain logic to this luxury car. ff 7 
The logic of improved gas 4 I 
mileage over last year’s c “ss 
model. The 
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Regency, with standard automatic 
transmission and 350 V-8, will Pi 
getyoutothechurchon  _ a4 
time. Economically. (EPA) .—=="=* 
estimates: 21 miles per L 
gallon on the highway and += 
16 in the city. Your mileage sa Rass 
depends on how you drive, your car’s con- 
= dition, and its equipment. 


a, 








NG ‘A ratings are lower in 
) <.\ California) 
FB Then there's the logic 


Ze ypee>\ of improved maneuver- 
re See ~ ability in city traffic. 
SS a ty Of efficiently organized 
. space for your luggage. 
Improved head and rear legroom. 
Most logical of all, the logic of value per 
dollar in your luxury car. i 
And that is our secret of a successful 
marriage. 


Can we build one for you?” 


















Where would our country 
Few industries do as much to 





Areminder from US. Steel 


This country moves, and works, 
and lives, on oil and natural gas. 
Together, they supply three-fourths 
of all the energy we use, 

What’s more, oil is used as a raw 
material for hundreds of products— 
including fertilizers, plastics, dyes, 
cosmetics, drugs. 

And our use of these “fossil fuels” 

is increasing. Today, one of America’s 

| major challenges is to find new 

domestic sources and reduce our heavy 
dependence on foreign supplies (41% 
of the petroleum we use now comes 
from abroad.) 





The industry which locates, 
processes and distributes oil and gas is 
not only vital to our country’s future— 
it’s also a good example of free enter- 
prise in action. 

It’s not, as some believe, an indus- 
try solely of giants. About 10,000 
companies are involved, many of them 
very small. 

Big or small, they raise their own 
couttal And they take their own enor- 
mous risks. For instance, in 1975 alone, 
they spent over four billion dollars to 
drill new wells—over one-third of which 
turned out to be dry or non-productive. 








| ibe without oil and gas? 
help make America work. 





, Vast areas of the country, including Division produces a wide range of 
the outer continental shelf, are still sophisticated oilfield equipment used 
unexplored for oil and gas. It’s likely around the world. 
that much-needed new reserves can be We're convinced that if the 
found. But it won't happen with a American Economic System is allowed 
wave of the hand. It calls for a national to function freely, and over-regulation 
energy policy with a minimum of can be avoided, it will continue to be 
‘restrictions and controls—and a the powerful provider that has given 
maximum of incentive from a free, this country the highest standard of 


competitive marketplace. 
This is how America works, and at 

United States Steel, we think it’s the 
best system in the world. We grew up 
with America’s oil and gas industry, 
Our well casing, tubing, drill pipe, steel 
plate, wire rope and cable are used in 
the oil fields every day. Our Oilwell 


living in the world. 
United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


ht (ss) We're involved. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

















THE LAW 


to write majority court opinions and 
postponed all cases in which he might 
cast a tie-breaking vote. Though rela- 
tions were amiable on the surface, other 
Justices had long been annoyed by 
Douglas’ personal habits, which includ- 
ed hogging the court limousine, using 
court secretaries for commercial writing 
and verbally bullying his colleagues dur- 
ing closed-door conferences. 

On the day he retired, Douglas wait- 
ed all afternoon in his chambers for his 
colleagues to pay their respects, but only 
William Brennan and Byron White 
showed up. (“We had all shaken his 
hand when his decision was announced 
at lunch,” explains one Justice.) The 
next week, Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger called Douglas’ three law clerks 
in for tea, mentioned budget problems 
and pointedly asked them if they had 
any job prospects. At the request of the 
other Justices, Burger also wrote Doug- 
las suggesting that he move from his cen- 
trally located chambers to a “more com- 
modious” office in a distant corner of 
the building. 

Douglas shot back a note saying he 
would stay where he was. He sarcas- 
tically used the word commodious five 
times to describe his satisfaction with 
his traditional quarters. To keep his per- 
quisites, Douglas assumed the offensive, 
advancing the novel idea that a retired 
Justice retains the right to issue opin- 
ions in court cases of his choosing. Se- 
rious or not, Douglas made his point: 
he now operates with a secretary, a Li- 
brary of Congress researcher, a driver- 
messenger, and a law clerk, who assists 
in rewriting his latest book. 

On a typical day, the gaunt, hollow- 
eyed Douglas is bundled into his court 
office by late morning, dawdles over cor- 
respondence, takes a nap and then ad- 
dresses his manuscript. He tires rapidly 
and is usually taken home by midafter- 
noon. Burger has become solicitous of 
Douglas’ welfare, attending small social 
events staged by Douglas and his fourth 
wife, Cathy, 33, and sending over gifts 
of vintage wine and tasty apricot and or- 
ange jam put up by Burger himself. 

Look Bad. Happily for the Burger 
regime, Douglas’ book will contain lit- 
tle criticism of recent court appointees. 
The first draft, completed before the 
stroke, contained savage scolding about 
Burger’s management of the court, but 
later versions concentrate on Douglas’ 
foes of earlier eras. Says one associate: 
“Felix Frankfurter won't be butchered. 
but he'll be needled to death.” 

If the published work is circumspect, 
Douglas has kept one last weapon in re- 
serve: upon his death, his entire collec- 
tion of meticulous notes and papers from 
the court's secret conferences will be 
opened to public inspection at the Li- 
brary of Congress, an unprecedented bo- 
nanza for court watchers. "There's some 
amazing stuff in there.” says one for- 
mer clerk. “Douglas is a skilled writer, 
and he knows exactly how to make his 
adversaries look bad.” 
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Genealogy of the Weakest Child 


Daughter: Mom, can I go out? 

Mother: Sure, go enjoy yourself. 
Don’t worry about me sitting here alone 
all night. 

Mother has just created a classic 
double bind, saying yes and no to her 
daughter at the same time. Most par- 
ents use such paradoxical commands oc- 
casionally because they are unable to re- 
solve their conflicting feelings. That 
familiar behavior may seem harmless. 
But according to a branch of psychiatry 
known as family therapy, repeated dou- 
ble binding is ordinarily found in fam- 
ilies that produce schizophrenics. 

Unlike most psychiatrists, who be- 
lieve that schizophrenia arises from a ge- 
netic defect or a chemical imbalance, 
family therapists tend to believe that 
schizophrenia is not a disease but a des- 
perate strategy adopted by a family in 
trouble. According to this view, the fam- 
ily’s complex web of emotional trans- 
actions is like a cybernetic, or automat- 
ically controlled system. Sometimes, 
when internal pressures threaten to blow 
the family apart, one member—usually 
a son or daughter—either knowingly or 
unknowingly agrees to become mentally 
ill. In a number of complex ways, this 
tactic holds the family together. But the 
child pays a big price. Says Murray Bow- 
en, a clinical professor of psychiatry at 
the Georgetown University Medical 
Center: “The main building block of 
schizophrenia is the process through 
which parental immaturity is transmit- 
ted to children.” 

Mother’s Role. Most family ther- 
apists try to get at the roots of schizo- 
phrenia by treating parents and grand- 
parents as well as the child. But at a 
Manhattan conference of family ther- 
apists (titled “Beyond the Double 
Bind”), Bowen insisted that the roots go 
farther back. In fact, he believes that it 
probably takes close to ten generations 
of parental weakness to produce a 
schizophrenic. 

In any family, according to Bowen, 
one child usually grows up to be strong- 
er than the parents, most of the others 
remain about as immature as the moth- 
er and father, and one child does not 
function as well as anyone else in the 
family. Because most people select 
mates with levels of emotional maturity 
roughly equal to their own, he says, this 
“weakest child” will grow up to mate 
with a similarly impaired adult and start 
the cycle over again at a more disturbed 
level. Says Bowen: “If we follow the lin- 
eage of the weakest child of the weak- 
est child of the weakest child through 
multiple generations, we eventually 
emerge with a child so weak it collaps- 
es into schizophrenia on emotional or 
physical separation from the parents.” 


Down through the generations. 
Bowen believes, each set of parents un- 
wittingly damages the weakest child. 
But the mother’s role is more crucial: 
the weak child is usually the one with 
the most intense early attachment to the 
mother, Troubled mothers often try to 
control their own immaturity by using 
the double bind in caring for the child. 
Example: “Stay an infant, so I can care 
for you. Grow up, be a success.” In an 
early study of schizophrenia, Bowen 
cited the example of a mother’s way of 


LLUSTRATION FOR TIVE S¥ JOSEP 


“No matter how worthless you are, 
Marvin, you'll always be special to us.” 


dealing with a psychotic son: she but- 
tered his bread, cut his meat and poured 
his milk, all the while urging the son to 
learn to do more for himself. 

By the last generation, the weak 
child can no longer function and may be 
beyond cure. Says Bowen: “There's an 
awful lot of schizophrenia that is the end 
product of these multiple generations 
The best we're going to do in those cases 
is to relieve the symptoms.” He sees lit- 
tle hope “if the goal is to take the person 
and make him as normal as an ancestor 
was five or six generations ago. I don’t 
think nature will put up with that.” 
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Cures photographer's itch. 

The new Vivitar 75-205mm zoom lens 
for 35mm SLR cameras will cure your 
itch for a lens that frames your picture 
precisely the way you want it. You'll have 
131 focal lengths plus 1:4 reproduction 
Capabilities at close focus. The all new 
optical design will give you sharp, tight 
portraits and crisp, long shots. Get the 
cure at your Vivitar dealer for a very reason- 
able amount of scratch 
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PEOPLE WHO LIKE TALKING TO PEOPLE 


Ki 
(will love our job) (EA: 
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If you are an energetic, articulate person who enjoys talking 
to other people — you could be earning a sizeable part-time 
income. We introduce Time/Life Books by telephone from 
our 11 offices in the cities listed below. Morning, Afternoon, 
and Evening positions available. 


Call for information. 


Chicago — 312-337-7651 Santa Monica — 213-828-7465 

Denver — 303-837-1978 Washington, D.C, — 202-686-6501 
or 303-837-1980 Philadelphia — 215-564-3328 

New York — 212-541-8041 Minneapolis — 612-335-2201 

Seattle — 206-284-0440 San Francisco — 415-398-2757 

Irvine, Ca 714-833-8095 Cleveland — 216-234-4746 


TIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC. 
an equal opportunity employer, m/f. 











Engaged. E.J. (“Jake”) Garn. 44, 
Republican Senator from Utah; and 
Kathleen Brewerton Bingham. 27, for- 
mer wife of the Senator's administrative 
assistant. Garn’'s first wife Hazel died 
in an automobile accident in August: he 
and Bingham will wed on April 8 at 
the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City 

. 

Died. Diana Hyland, 41, versatile, 
blonde character actress who most re- 
cently played Joan Braden. energetic 
wife of Washington Columnist Tom 
Braden and mother of their attractive 
brood, in ABC's Eight Is Enough; of can- 
cer; in Los Angeles 

. 

Died. Will Herberg, 75, leading Ju- 
daic scholar and sociologist; of heart dis- 
ease; in Chatham, N.J. Herberg was a 
professor of philosophy and Jewish stud- 
ies at New Jersey's Drew University. In 
his 1955 study Protestant—Catholic 

Jew, an innovative interpretation of 
the role of religion in America that is 
still widely used in college sociology 
courses, he noted a religious revival in 
the U.S. but warned that the major faiths 
had become secularized, that “believ- 
ing” was now simply a way of “belong- 
ing” in society 

. 

Died. William Stuart Nelson, 81 
former dean of religion at Washington's 
Howard University and an early advo- 
cate, along with Martin Luther King Jr., 
of nonviolent protest to combat racial 
segregation; in Hyattsville, Md. A soft- 
spoken but self-assured Baptist minister, 
Nelson became a convert to the strat- 
egy of passive resistance after he met 
Mahatma Gandhi in India in 1946. In 
the early 1960s. he predicted that it 
would “reshape the entire structure of 
race relations in the U.S.” 

. 

Died. Elizabeth Ames, 99, longtime 
doyenne of Yaddo. one of the first U.S 
aruists’ retreats; in Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. A charming and commanding 
Minnesotan, she was enlisted to carry 
out the dream of Katrina Trask Pea- 
body, to convert Yaddo, her 500-acre es- 
tate in Saratoga Springs. into a working 
haven for writers, musicians and artists 
Mrs. Ames decreed that the 54-room 
Yaddo mansion must remain “a splen- 
did private home, where a small ‘house 
party’ of friends may feel wholly at 
ease,” and she ran it in that Jamesian 
way until 1969, keeping Yaddo short on 
rules (no visitors from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.) 
and long on big-name residents. They 
included James Baldwin, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Edward Hopper. Louis Kronen- 
berger, Carson McCullers and Clyfford 
Stull. John Cheever, another visitor, 
credited Mrs. Ames with a “softly im- 
perious” ability to keep Yaddo running 
smoothly, though faced with “a zoo of 
cranky artists.” 
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STRAIGHT TALK FROM THE PEOPLE OF TEXACO 


We have five critical steps 
to take to reach a workable 
national energy policy. 


“Step One. Alternate Energy. 
In the relatively near term, this 
country’s enormous reserves of coal 
should be put to greater use, and 
nuclear energy projects should be 
encouraged. 
Step Two. Emergency Planning. 
The United States needs an effective 
national program for the strategic 
storage of petroleum so that our 
economy cannot be crippled in 
time of emergency. 
Step Three. Energy Conservation. 
In the long term, energy conservation 
will best be stimulated by permitting 
the forces of the free market to 
work effectively. 
Step Four. Price Controls. 
All domestic price controls should 
be removed as quickly as possible. 
This will clear the way for increased 
domestic oil and gas production, and 
will permit the petroleum industry 
to make the long-range plans and 
commitments that are so necessary 
in this business. 
Step Five. Environmental Constraints. 
The U.S. must accept further 
reasonable accommodations 
between environmental objectives 
and energy imperatives.’ 

For more information 

about Texaco’s proposals for a 
national energy policy, write: 
Maurice F. Granville, Texaco Inc.. 
P.O. Box 3146, Grand Central 
Station, New York, NY. 10017. 





Maurice F. Granville. Chairman of the Board, Texaco Inc 
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Divorce in Sportive High Style 


(René Auberjonois). A debonair English 
visitor (Denholm Elliott), who is a live 


THE NEW YORK IDEA 
by LANGDON MITCHELL 


This comedy was written by a Har- 
vard-educated lawyer and first present 
ed in 1906. The play is surprisingly un 
spavined by age. It is the genre to which 
it belongs that has disappeared. Social 
comedy based on the code of an assured 
upper class has withered away with the 
democratization of that class and the 
loss of its role as the arbiter of manners 

The last substantial U.S. playwright 
in this mode was Philip Barry, whose 
The Philadelphia Story is brought to 
mind by The New York Idea, Essential 
ly, the New York idea is divorce and 
the notion that divorced couples can be 
amiable friends and chase after their re- 
spective e\-spouses These propositions 
were as scandalous in 1906 as they are 
But the play live 
because its humor has the pinpoint car 
bonation of champagne and a Lipsily en 
dearing bias toward romance 

The gay divorcees are the 
Cynthia Karslake (Blythe Danner), a 
sportive Cressida of the drawing room 
and the racing paddock, and Vida Phil 
limore (Rosemary Harris). a playful past 
mistress of the chaise longue. Cynthia 


commonplace today 





lovely 


has become engaged to the divorced Mr 
Phillimore (Stephen Collins), a man as 
stiff as the judicial bench over which he 
presides, Vida is on the prowl for the 
charm-charged divorced Mr. Karslake 
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ly connoisseur of filly flesh, helps the 
comedy peak to Feydeau-like farce 
While the entire Brooklyn Academy 
of Music (BAM) troupe should be laved 
in a shower of praise, the master build 
er of this exercise In high style rates top 
honors. British Director Frank Dunlop 
(Sherlock Holmes, Scapino) has assem- 
bled in the borough of Brooklyn the kind 
of radiant acting company that Robert 
Morley promises to US. tourists who fly 
to London. This is the nucleus of an 
American counterpart to the Royal 
Shakespeare Company or the British 
National Theater. Let us pray for its 
robust survival T.E. Kalem 


In Love with Love 


SHE LOVES ME 

Book by JOE MASTEROF 
Music by JERRY BOCK 

Lyrics by SHELDON HARNICK 


Major hit musicals rarely attract cult 
followings. Everybody enjoys them. But 
in the semi-hit ranks, certain shows ac- 
quire ardent admirers who tend to feel 
that their pet musical has certain special 
qualities that the general audience does 
not fully appreciate It may be the tune 
ful charm or sophistication of the score 
or the sentiments expressed in the book 
but such a play becomes a kind of col- 


lector’s item for theatrical cognoscenti 

She Loves Me qualifies for this cat- 
egory. [It will be followed. in a series at 
Manhattan’s Town Hall, by Kvicker- 
bocker Holiday (Kurt Weill-Maxwell 
Anderson) and John LaTouche’s The 
Golden Apple. These are all concert 
readings without scenery but tailored to 
the rather obvious delight of devotees 
of original-cast albums 

As a revival, She Loves Me has the 
faded fragrance of a pressed flower. The 
musical is shamelessly romantic, head 
over heels in love with love. Amalia 
(Madeline Kahn) and Georg (Barry 
Bostwick) are secretly lonely-heart pen 
pals who have corresponded ardently for 
a year. Neither happens to have given 
the other a clue to the fact that they are 
fellow clerks in the same Budapest pa: 
fumerie. Ecstatic about each other in 
print, they are rather allergic to each 
other in person. When will the episto- 
lary lovers discover the secret behind 
their secret? With all the fine talents car- 
oling and cavorting onstage, it is not a 
pressing question 

While the voices of the lovers are 
richly harmonious, their acting styles 
are not precisely attuned. Kahn, a pro 
ficient comedienne, caricatures herself 
at times. She lacks the vernal innocence 
intrinsic to the role. Bostwick, on the 
other hand, could be playing a slightly 
baffled Romeo, which happens to be just 
right for this part. Rita Moreno is an an- 
imated delight as the amorous prey of a 
slickly narcissistic cad (Laurence Guit 
tard). and George Rose lends his cus 
tomary authoritative presence to the role 
of the autocratic shop owner with a heart 
of fudge. As for Sheldon Harnick and 
Jerry Bock, they serve playgoers a song 
feast in which music is indeed the food 
of love T.E.K. 





MORENO & KAHN IN SHE LOVES ME 
For cast-album cultists 


“These tides could 
generate power for 
700,000 homes!” 





Some see in the tide’s ebb and flow a 
limitless power supply: undeveloped! 
Others say tides promise too little 
power, too far from anywhere, too 
late. Who's right? 

Tidal power specialists point to the 
Bay of Fundy whose tides display 
majestic power; 100 billion tons of 
water rising as much as 50 feet, then 
draining, twice daily—a 200 million 
horsepower potential each day. They 
talk of one Fundy site where a tidal 
generating plant could net 7! billion 
KWH. Enough to power 700,000 
homes. And Fundy is one of the 
world’s 50 prime sites! True, con- 
struction costs are high. But tidal 
power is pollution-free, environ- 
mentally tolerant. Enthusiasts say, 
“develop it!”’ 


Others doubt tides will ever make a 
significant contribution. They point 
to the problems: remoteness of 
most potential sites, limited appli- 
cation to date. Only two tidal plants 
exist in the world. None in North 
America. Tidal power critics call 
for energy sources promising more 
power, closer to needs, in less de- 
velopment time. 


Where to turn? Petroleum provides 
70% of today’s energy. Supplies are 
limited. They'll run ow in the for- 
seeable future. We must prepare 
with an energy policy that encour- 
ages development of non-petroleum 
power sources. Of course, tides 
should be investigated. Wind and 
sun too. But let’s concentrate on 
coal for electricity, petroleum sub- 
stitutes; and on perfecting nuclear 
power. We urgently need to set 
energy priorities in terms of a na- 
tional policy blueprinting respon- 
sibilities of consumers, producers, 
and government. 


Caterpillar machines are used in all 
phases of energy production. We 
believe wise use of all our energy re- 
sources is essential to America’s 
economic and environmental well 
being. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


Caterer Cat and @ are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 





“We must provide 
energy for 
70,000,000 homes.” 











Somehow, the old kitsch was miss 
ing. Oh, Chevy Chase took a dive—and 
a giant envelope from a hairy Kongian 
hand. Marty Feldman smashed a stat 
uette to smithereens. Richard Pryor 
yelled. “Hey. everybody in Peoria. it's 
me.” But basically. to the chagrin of 
camp followers everywhere, they played 
it Straight. even to the point of Inviting 
Norman Mailer and Lillian Hellman to 
give awards. Missing were Bob Hope, 
John Wayne and most of Old Hollywood 
New Hollywood (whose spokesperson 
increasingly seems to be Jane Fonda) 
was so in evidence that even onetime 
McGovernite Warren Beatty observed 
that somebody ought to put in a good 
word for Ronald Reagan. All this ear- 
nestness was the work of Director Wil- 
liam Friedkin, producer of the 49th 
Academy Awards presentation, who 
had ruled out all the traditional stuff that 
he felt had made filmdom’s annual bash 
tacky. like some Roman event.” Be- 
atrice Straight won Best Supporting Ac 
tress for her brief. intense role as a 
spurned wife in Network, Jason Robards 
got Best Supporting Actor for his crusty 
sleeves-up portrayal of Washington Posr 
Executive Editor Ben Bradlee in A// the 
President's Men 

Best actress went to Faye Dunaway 
as the bitchy-pushy programming V_P 
in Network: her loony anchorman co 
star Peter Finch, who died last January 










































BEST ACTRESS FAYE DUNAWAY (BELOW) CONTEMPLATES PRIZE THE MORNING AFTER; ROCK Y’S SLY STALLONE HEFTING HEAVYWEIGHT OSCAR 





was named Best Actor. Rocky, Sylves- 
ter (“Sly”) Stallone’s uplift tale about the 
little-known heavyweight who could, 
won Best Picture 
After a final song by Ann-Margret 
whom one wag nominated for a spe 
cial award, “Best Body on an Adult 
the winners and losers moved on to 
the Beverly Hilton for some salmon 
mousse and fillet. Just as they were sit- 
ting down in their gowns and tuxedos 
an equally elegant bunch was drifting 
out of Manhattan’s Tavern on the 
Green, where Superagent Irving (“Swif 
ty”) Lazar had invited 200 of his clos 
est friends—including Bianca Jagger, 
Truman Capote, Polly Bergen, Yul Bryn- 
ner, Walter Cronkite and Lee Radziwill 
to help him celebrate his 70th birth- 
day and to watch the awards on ten 
television screens. But, as they used to 
say in Brooklyn, waitll next year and 
the 50th 
7 
Watch out, Lauren Hutton and Mar- 
gaux Hemingway: here comes another 
high-priced face. Victoria Fyodorova, 
the Soviet actress who came to the U.S 
in 1975 in search of her long-lost Amer- 
ican father, retired Rear Admiral Jack 
Tate, and soon married an airline pilot 
has signed a five-year contract to ad- 
vertise cosmetics put out by Alexandra 
de Markoff, a division of Lanvin. The 
company reckoned that her name and 





image. Victoria, who has caught on 
quickly to the ways of the consumer so 
ciety, claims a lifelong interest in cos- 
metics. “As a child, | would make up 
my dolls, but they always came out look- 
ing terrible.” Will her personality come 
across, as she hopes. in the new de Mark- 
off campaign? “I don’t want people to 
say, “Well, she’s pretty, but she’s dull 
Just say she’s prospering 
a 

After all those years of flinging rich 
Gallic dishes about on TV, America’s 
premier French chef. Julia Child, has be- 
come a culinary turncoat. In her first 
new public broadcasting series since 
1972. she will concentrate on. of all 
things. American cuisine. Says Julia, 64 
‘Its time we branched out and did 
something different.” In the 13-install 
ment program, which she will begin 
shooting in September, Julia will whip 
up entire meals instead of single dishes 





aiming also to “get out of the kinder- 
garten. We don’t want to show how to 
chop onions. This will be sort of an ad- 
vanced thing for people who like to 
cook.” Some possibilities for Julia’s 
new menu: New England boiled beef 
and cabbage. Pedernales chili and, of 
course, grits 
a 

Everybody loves a clown, particu- 
larly a princess. So Her Serene High- 
ness Princess Grace of Monaco graced 
a three-ringside seat at the opening night 
of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley Circus in Manhattan last week. The 
official reason for her presence in New 
York was the christening of a new, 750. 
passenger luxury liner, the Cunard Prin- 
cess. Grace, 47, hurled the traditional 
bottle of bubbly with impressive brio 
Wonderful arm.” quipped New York 


chiseled cheekbones fit the de Markoff 






VICTORIA FYODOROVA STRIKES A POSE FOR THE CONSUMER SOCIETY 


Mayor Abraham Beame, on hand for the 
ceremonies. “Shed be a great asset to 
the Yanks or the Mets 

. 

French Choreographer Maurice 
Béjart had a devil of a time casting his 
ballet rendition of Goethe's Faust. Who 
could play the aging hero, a scholar 
struggling to recapture his youth by bar 


gaining with Mephistopheles? “There 
aren't many 50-year-old male dancers 
left.” explains Béjart, who happens to 


be exactly 50. So, even though he hadn't 
danced onstage in nine years. Béjart de 
cided that in the Broadway premiere of 
his Notre Faust, he himself would play 
the title role and Mephistopheles as well 
Before his debut in the relentlessly ath 
leuc work, which is set to music fron 
Bach's Mass in B-minor with frequent 
explosions of Argentine tango, Bejart 
observed: Faust is not just a role, “it's a 
mid-life crisis. You want to live agair 
You want to be young again 








Happy Birthday, Peter Rabbit and Friends rk 








In 1902 a young rodent hopped to $ 
life in the pages of a cautionary tale ‘ 
His name was Peter, and he was to be- 
come the most celebrated rabbit since 
the Easter Bunny. Now, upon his 75th 
birthday, the little creature betrays no 
signs of age—or. for thal matter, ma- 
turity. Nor do Squirrel Nutkin, Jemi- 
ma Puddle-Duck, Tom Kitten or any 
of the other animals in the watercolor 
menagerie of Beatrix Potter. The writ- 
er was a victim of Victorian repression 
—she did not leave home until the age 


MRS. RABBIT PARENTING 


of 47—and her prose is marked with 
arch names and marred with punish- 
ments for the nonconformist. Her art- 
work is another matter: from childhood, 
Beatrix commanded a delicate palette 
and an irrepressible whimsy. Her me- 
ticulous brushwork animated an entire 
barnyard world. The early Disney de- 
rives from her fantasies. So do the she- 
nanigans of Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck 
—as well as the anthropomorphic 
enchantments of many current chil- 
dren's books. 

Yet none of those works seem to 
resonate quite so deeply in the world 
of childhood, In a market where the 
purchase of 10,000 copies constitutes a 
JEMIMA PUDDLE-DUCK B ENEMY bestseller, the Potter titles (23 volumes; 
Frederick Warne; $2.95 each) continue 


TOM THUMB RIDING ON A FRIEND 
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PETER ENTERING 


to sell at the rate of some 300,000 cop- 
ies a year. Adults often complain that 
Beatrix Potter’s minibooks have grown 
archaic and irrelevant. Children know 
better; for them there will always be 
some chamber of the mind where it is 
1902 and where, if a stick awaits, so 
does a carrot at the end of a long 
day’s mischief. 


MRS. TIGGY-WINKLE HANGING CLOTHES 
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End of the Chase 


When a skinny. secretive old man 
who called himself “Hal Croves™ died 
in Mexico eight years ago. one of liter- 
ature’s strangest paper chases came to 
an end. Services were held not for Croves 
but for “Traven Torsvan,” a naturalized 
Mexican citizen. The dead man’s wid- 
ow acknowledged what had been wide- 
ly suspected: that Torsvan, who had hid- 
den his identity for 45 years. was indeed 
the reclusive novelist B. Traven. The au- 
thor’s broody. metallic style echoes that 
of Stephen Crane and Joseph Conrad 
His once acclaimed books and short-sto- 
ry collections (The Treasure of the Si- 
erra Madre. The Death Ship, The Re- 
bellion of the Hanged, The Man Nobody 
Knows) were half-forgouten. The man 
seemed more compelling than his work 

The posthumous identification soon 
led to other puzzles. Why, if he had been 
raised in the US. (as Torsvan hinted), 
was his written English so Germanic? 
Was Torsvan-Croves-Traven also, as ru- 
mored, a German-American anarchist 
and pamphleteer named Ret Marut, last 
seen under that name in Munich in 
1919. facing a sentence of death? 

The clouds became cloudier: who 
was Marut? All that can be ascertained 
is that from 1917 to 1920 he published 
the inflammatory journal Der Ziegel- 
brenner (The Brickmaker), which raged 
against all human institutions. Because 
Marut seemed unaccountably free from 
wartime censorship. and because he 
managed to escape before being shot for 
his revolutionary activities, the rumor 
arose that he was protected by the 
German regime. Decades later in 
Mexico, Marut-Torsvan-Croves-Traven 
seems to have hinted mischievously that 
he was the illegitimate son of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and an American actress 
What is so absurd about this roguish fan- 
cy is that it cannot be dismissed as so ab- 
surd; scandal has long been part of the 
royal German tradition 

Hohenzollern Prince. In The Mys- 
tery of B. Traven (128 pages: William 
Kaufmann; $6.95), American Journalist 
Judy Stone tells of a series of interviews 
with Hal Croves, wangled in the years 
just before his death. “Forget the man!” 
he demanded, speaking with a slight 
German accent. “What does it matter 
if he is the son of a Hohenzollern prince 
or anyone else? Write about his works 
Write how he is against anything which 
is forced upon human beings. including 
Communism or Bolshevism.” Hiding 
behind age and deafness, he stopped just 
short of admitting that he was Traven. 
Torsvan or Marut. Deference and fear 
that Croves might cut off the interviews 
apparently kept Stone from pressing 
hard for answers. The portrait drawn 
from such material is lively, affectionate 
and. inevitably, less than satisfying 

A good companion piece to Stone's 
journalism is the less personal and more 
scholarly study, B. Traven: An Intro- 
duction (184 pages; University of New 
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THERE ISN'T MUCH going on here. But 


that’s not unusual for a springtime morning 
in Jack Daniel's Hollow. 


Two of our rickers have a truckful of wood 
to unload, split, stack into ricks and burn. 
But first, they’re chatting with a good friend 
about weather or taxes or the county's new 
commissioner of roads. 
You see, at Jack Daniel's 
we know that hurrying 


CHARCOAI 
only harms good MELLOWED 
whiskey. And from 0 

DROP 


what our rickers tell us, 
it doesn’t do people a 
whole lot of good. 


0 


BY DROP 





Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop, Inc , Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn 37352 
Placed tn the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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We'll show you 
how tolive 
beyond your means. 


It is not irresponsible. 

It is one of the most practical things you can do. 

The rate of exchange now between our lire and your 
dollar is all in your favor. So now for surprisingly little money 
you can experience the best of Europe. In fact, much of the 
best that life itself has to offer. Italy. or, ccnwenwes 

And if the rate of exchange is so favorable, what we at ; 

Alitalia can do for you can be even more favorable. 

We can show you the best planned escorted tours, 
led by Italians who know Italy best. We can show you fly-drive 
packages at the lowest GIT rates. We can give you a choice 
i of low-priced charters. We can give you a wide-bodied 747 or 

DC-10, direct to Italy from Philadelphia or Boston or New York. 
| We will start by giving you our beautiful 80-page book. 
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TO: ALITALIA Tour Department nan ; d 
- 666 Fifth Avenue - atravel agent for it. Itis 
g —_New York. NY 10019 1 called “We'll Show You 
Please rust © your 80-page strated book. “We'll Show = < . 
: \ Breas at Cinene GOs Cee bereits - the Best of Europe in 
I aS Ie eae § One Country. Italy.” 
| gO Escorted Tour Air & I Charte C’ ITC) i : ; : 
\ g Low GIT Airtar x ha ; Noone can show you 
p OFly Drive Tours & OA Cha BC 1 better. Or help 
: \ : you more to live 
Bey 1 beyond your 
: ; means. If only for 
Rint cion ann eaaeenen tones a Colne Or Weed 





Allitalia 


We'll show the world. 





Chicago radio. Radio the 
way if should be. Radio 
the way your ears want 
to hear it. Alive. Alluring. 
Aloft with excitement. 


The Loop is alive with music to 
suit your lifestyle. Whether youre 
feeling laid-back or loud, the Loop 
comes through loud and clear. No 
irritation, no hiss and no buzz. That's 
courtesy of the Loop’s latest and most 
sophisticated broadcasting equip- 
ment. And you can back that up with 
the kind of on-the-air personalities 
that haven't forgotten how to be 
people. 

It all leads right back around to the 
Loop. Made in and for Chicago, the 
Loop is the first radio station that 
plugs into your lifestyle. From hard 
news to helpful features, the Loop 


Plug in Chicago! © 
It's the Loop live on FM 98! 





interprets the events that shape your 
life. 

The Loop. As contemporary as the 
city that's making FM happen. As 
smart and as sleek as the people that 
set the city's pattern. The doers ‘n 
movers, shakers ‘n makers... theyre 
all feelin’ fine to the sound of the 
Loop. 

The Loop. It's nothing short of the 
radio liberation you ve been listening 
for. Lom 








For $6,875.00 
you can buy a 
1977 Pontiac 
Grand Prix, or 
a Full Length 
., Mink Coat, 

RG Oiex 


a Paragon 
In-Ground Pool, 
for year 
after year 


of summer fun! 


Who can resist the appeal of a cool, 
refreshing dip in a pool of sparkling 
clear water on a hot summer day? 
With a pool right outside your door, it’s 
even more enjoyable - For $6,875.00" 
you can have a 12’ x 24’ in-ground steel 
wall, vinyl liner pool installed in your 
back yard! 


Quality in-ground steel wall pools from 
Paragon are everything you expect 
them to be - strong and durable, 
beautiful and functional...and 
they're installed faster and easier than 
any other type of in-ground pool! 
Choose from a wide range of shapes, 
sizes and prices to accommodate 
your needs. Call Paragon Pools today 
at 537-3800 and start creating your 
own summer vacation, environment, 
right outside your door! 


[PARAGON [Poous 
FRddoek of the Midweet: ine 


300 E. Industrial Lane 
Wheeling, II. 312/537-3800 


335 S. Milwaukee Avenue 
Wheeling, Il. 312/541-2600 


“Price does not include permits, 
fandscaping or fencing. 
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Mexico Press; $9.50), by California State 
University English Professor Michael 
L. Baumann. The bilingual author is 
convinced that Marut’s writing in Der 
Ziegelbrenner and Traven’s in his nov- 
els (all written and published first in 
German) are the work of the same 
man. He demonstrates that Marut’s 
German, though fluent and expressive, 
is not that of a native. The man might 
indeed have had an American back- 
ground, but complications soon enter 
Baumann’s argument. The Traven nov- 
els, which began to appear at an as- 
tonishing rate in 1925, contain a body 
of experience that Marut simply would 
not have had time to collect. He lived 
in Europe through the war years and 
remained there until 1922. By about 
1923 Traven was already busy in Mex- 
ico firing off the manuscripts of three 
novels to German publishers. 

Plausible Wobbly. As a provision- 
al explanation, Baumann retails the the- 
ory of a Swiss Traven expert named Max 
Schmid, who suggested that in the ear- 
ly 1920s Marut met another man, named 
Traven Torsvan, in Mexico. This plau- 
sible Torsvan was an American, an ex- 
sailor and onetime Wobbly who had 
written a pile of unfinished but power- 
ful tales of the sea and the Mexican jun- 
gle. His contempt for authority matched 
that of the Munich pamphleteer, and 
they became friends. Torsvan disap- 
peared during a trip into the bush, and 
Marut rewrote the manuscripts, using 
German, the language he handled best, 
but including Torsvan’s Americanisms 
for effect. To honor his friend (and to 
cover his tracks) Marut took Torsvan’s 
name and identity papers. 

And so it goes. No matter what 
the genealogy, no matter how these lit- 
erary sleuths try to run the true B. Tra- 











TRAVEN IN COFFIN, 1969 
“Forget the man!” 


ven to earth, his trail ends as it began: 
a riddle inside an enigma. The biggest 
conundrum of Traven’s career remains 
his neglect by the general reader. John 
Huston’s faithful film adaptation of The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre is about 
all most people know of the canon. 
Yet Treasure is not the best of the au- 
thor’s works. To understand the cross- 
grained talent of the author, with his 
rejection of all religious and secular in- 
Stitutions, as well as his rage at man’s 
accursed genius for suffering, the cu- 
rious might begin with The Rebellion 
of the Hanged, then move on to Gov- 
ernment, The Night Visitor and Other 
Stories and the indelible The Death 
Ship. They are as curious, as ambig- 
uous and as provocative as the au- 
thor’s life. Not much that is better has 
been. printed—in German or English 
—since the death of the mystery that 
was B. Traven John Skow 
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14x 18 original 


If you ever have to make copies of big 
originals, may we recommend our new 
litle copier. 

The Xerox 3107. 

It’s the only copier that not only makes 
same size copies of oversize documents like 
engineering drawings, blueprints or ledger 
sheets, but can also make reduced copies of 
oversize documents like engineering draw- 


ings, blueprints or ledger sheets. 








cor ier can make a molehill 
outofa mountain. 
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What's more, the 3107 does routine 
copying, is portable, has a document feeder 
and can copy from light originals or colored 
tsk tees 

It’s also inexpensive. And works fast. 

So in a matter of seconds your 
mountain-size eis can be something they 


never were before. 


Molehill-size papers. XEROX 
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“We paused occa- 
sionally to let th 


strips of 


camel meat 
garnished with dive- 
bombing flies’ TIME 


We have become so inured to reports of 
war and destruction that another guerrilla 
action—say, the one in the Spanish 
Sahara—leaves us as unmoved as would a 
battle of ants in a sandpile. 

TIME Magazine rescues us from our 
own indifference by sending correspond- 
ents to share for a while lives we can 
hardly imagine. 

Case in point: David Beckwith's recent 
first-hand report on two weeks spent with 
the Frente Polisario. Suddenly, instead of a 






“We crossed the Algerian border 
without incident. ‘Passaporto, 

joked one guerrilla in desert Span-| 

ish, stroking his Kalashnikov rifle.” | 


1 Beckwith, Cairo C. 





meaningless big picture, we meet gun- 
toting shopkeepers coaxing a geriatric 
Land Rover across the desert, cracking 
jokes, brewing tea, slapping each other on 
the back to celebrate survival. 

A temporary but total plunge into a 
remote corner of the human condition. 
The sort of thing that has earned for TIME 
more awards for editorial excellence than 
any other magazine. 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 





GETTING PEOPLE TOGETHER. 





How fast would new medical discoveries travel if there were no airlines? Who knows. 
But we do know that today you can be almost anywhere in the U.S. within a 
day. And nobody knows more about the need for speed, convenience 
and economy in air travel than Boeing—builders of the flagships of the world. 
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Germany. 


You'll find a whole lot more than 
knockwurst and glockenspiels. 


You know what Germany is 
famous for. Picturesque cities like old 
Heidelberg, incomparable Berlin and 
the rustic countryside of the Black 
Forest. But, you'll also find the mys- 
terious castles of the Fairytale Country 
and the dramatic architecture of the 
Hanseatic region 

Germany offers full value for 
every budget. Whether it's an idyllic 
Rhine Cruise, a tour of our celebrated 
hillside vineyards, a visit to a famed 
museum or concert hall, or a stay in 
a popularly priced romantic hotel. 

Travel around Germany is easy 
Our country, about the size of Oregon, 
has a fast-moving, totally integrated 
system for road, rail, bus and air 
travel. 

Ask your travel agent to include 
more days in Germany during your 
next trip to Europe. One visit and 


you'll wonder why you waited so long 

Simply clip the coupon to insure that 
you get full information about the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 





| German National Tourist Office ay, | 
104 South Michigan Avenue SZ 
Chicago, Ill. 60603 T 7] = 
| , we C-411 is | 
| | want to find out more about romantic | 
Germany and its unexpected pleasures 
| Please send me your free 56-page brochure | 
| “Happy Days in Germany 1977" with map, | 
travel tips and information on all the 
| vacation regions and tour availabilities | 
to Germany. | 
— | 
l NAME | 
| ADDRESS —. | 
I | 
| city — | 
i | 
SE rapncmniies FE cawcal 


Germany. You'll find a whole lot more than you think. 
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Vaulting Transcendence 


DUINO ELEGIES AND THE SONNETS TO ORPHEUS 
by RAINER MARIA RILKE 

Translated by A. POULIN JR 

205 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $10.95 
$4.95 paperback. 


Pacing outside Duino Castle near 
Trieste in early 1912. German Poet Rai 
ner Maria Rilke heard a voice above 
the Adriatic surf: “And if I cried, who'd 
listen to me in those angelic orders” 
Rilke took this enigmatic question as 
the signal to begin his chef-d oeuvre: a 
series of poems that would unite the vis- 
ible order of things with the invisible 
universe of thought—to see the world 
as the angels might. He finished two el- 
egies and fragments of several others 
before inspiration deserted him. Ten 
years and a world war later, it sud- 
denly reappeared. In an astonishing sin- 
gle month. Rilke completed the ten 
Duino Elegies and wrote the 55 Son 
nets to Orpheus 

English renditions of these two trt- 
umphant works have never before been 
available in one book. And Translator 
A. Poulin Jr.. 38, has done more than 
simply collect Rilke. He gives the Ger 
man a light, idiomatic English style that 
is both readable and remarkably in tune 
with Rilke’s own 


ind how confused is anything 

that comes 

from a womb and has to fly. As 
ifafraid 

of itself. it darts through the air 

like a crack through a cup. the 
way da wing 

ofa bat crazes the porcelain of 
night 


tnd we. spectators, always 
everywhere, 
looking at everything and never from 


Rilke did not look for vaulting tran 
scendence in airy phrases. He squeezed 


POET RAINER MARIA RILKE 








Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 


Finally, a smaller hotel has concentrated 
on providing groups up to 300 persons with 
extremely fine meeting and conference 
rooms. At extremely sensible rates 


The Sheraton-Plaza offers twenty-one meet- 
ing rooms, richly appointed with sculptured 

oak paneling, hand-carved woodwork, heavy 
brass fixtures, and above all, privacy 


Guest facilities will equally impress your out- 
of-town meeting members. 460 spacious, 

tastefully-decorated rooms and suites begin 
on the 14th floor. Above the city distractions, 









with commanding views of Chicago and / 
the lake. There's the relaxed garden 
atmosphere of Bentley's, our superb 
restaurant, and Tiff's, an intimate 
drinking corner with entertainment 
Plus a penthouse pool and enclosed 
valet parking for added convenience 


The Sheraton-Plaza is a combination 
of Sheraton value and Plaza luxury 


A combination careful meeting planners S) 
will appreciate 4, }; 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLDWIDE 
JUST STEPS OFF N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, HURON & ST CLAIR, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 
OUT OF TOWN. CALL TOLL-FREE 800-325-3535 IN CHICAGO, CALL 787-2900 


Read this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty 
But now life is changing for Froilan 





-_ 
Her name? We don't know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 
is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now — you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


eee eeeeeEeEEEeEyEeeEeEyEeEeEeEeyeEeEEEeEeEeE 
Dr. Verent J. Mills 
ry} CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 NTIM 42 


I wish to sponsor a © boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs help 


f Please send my information package today 
CJ) I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help 
OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contnbute $ aes 


Name 


Address — a eS 


City State — Zip _ 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge. Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 
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the words in his possession hard enough 
to make their substance felt. Poulin’s 
words are naturally different from 
Rilke’s. but he too puts language under 
a similar pressure 

Those who learned Rilke from ear- 
lier translations may miss some cher- 
ished lines or bridle at Poulin’s occa- 
sional use of contemporary vocabulary 
Yet a comparison between his version 
and one of the best previous translations 
suggests that Poulin’s is closer to cur- 
rent taste. In their 1939 rendering of the 
Duino Elegies, }.B. Leishman and Ste- 
phen Spender wrote 


Between the hammers lives on 
our heart, as between the teeth 
the tongue, which, nevertheless 
remains the bestower of praise 


Poulin unbuckles this Germanic syntax 
and pares away words that obscure the 
image 


Our heart survives between 

hammers, just as the tongue 
between 

the teeth is still able to praise 


Great poetry is ageless. It is trans 
lations that grow old. In the future, Pou- 
lin’s work will probably be superseded 
by a fresh interpretation. New transla- 
tors will find other gems in the treasure 
of Rilke’s work. But it may be gener- 
ations before Rilke’s ecstatic conclusion 
to the tenth Elegy sings better or truer 
in English 


ind we. who have always thought 
of joy 
1s rising, would feel the emotion 
that almost amazes us 
when a happy thing falls 
Paul Gray 
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re: We 1 Grea You ea 
With Boy us Treats 


Worth More 


Than $300 


What a wonderful introduction to the 
Europe vou've always dreamed of 
Brussels, cosmopolitan capital with its 
magnificent Grand’ Place Ren 
aissance architecture. Antwerp, hom 
of Rubens—this vear celebrating the 
master’s 400th Anniversary with daz 
brilliant 


jewel « 


zling displays of his most 
works. All of Belgium, in fact 
brating the Year of Rubens andthe Mu 
The fabled cities and art 
Ghent and 
Namur—uare joining with special 
events and exhibits 

Come share with us this unique ex 


is cele 


seums 


centers—Bniges, Liege 


in Belgium, we'll make 
your stay even more 
pleasant — and casy on vour pocket 
book — with more than $300 worth 
of exe eptonal bonus treats, like free 
hotel nights, free tickets to opera or 
ballet, sightseeing, dining in excellent 
and much more! 
You'll find details on the exciting of 


restaurants 


fers and how to qualify in our colortul 
Bonus Days brochure. Sec 

vour travel agent or send 

for vour free copy today! 


“Dollar value based 
on 37 BF per US BI 


se.cum's Belgian National 
ear td Tourist Office 


720 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. LOO19 


1411 





YES! Please rush me a copy 
of vour free colorful new 


$ brochure “Europe Begins in Belgium 


* with a Bonus Worth More than 83007 
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Where Europe Begins 
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If you're getting into the same old jam every day, 
have we got news for you. 


Better traffic information can get you 
out of that jam 

And Newsradio 78 can give it to 
you. Reported by Gary Lee, our 
fic control at 






exclusive computer tra 
the Sears skydeck give 
information, more often than anyone 
else. It covers all the expressways 
and major thoroughfares. It even tells 
you how the buses and trains are 


> you more 


running. And it's never grounded by 
bad weather. 

Newsradio 78.We've got what it 
takes to keep the daily drive from 
being a daily bore. Like Brad 
Palmer's up-to-the-minute sports. 
National and international news 
from the CBS Radio Network. Business 
news direct from E. F. Hutton, Inc 
and CBS. And the most comprehen- 


sive weather reports in Chicago from 
our Weather Command 

So keep moving. And keep up-to- 
date. If you're behind the wheel 
anywhere in Chicago, have we got 


news for you 


WBBM/CBS 


Newsradio 78 
Those Newspeople. 
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JAMES C. MORRISON 
1765 SHERIDAN DRIVE 
CHICAGO, IL. 60611 


Only Chi 


has al 


With First Account you can get You 


free checking. 


When you open a First Account, you 
automatically open a savings account, too 

And as long as you maintain any savings 
balance, you're entitled to the free checking 
There's absolutely no monthly service charge 
There's no minimum checking balance 
requirement. And there are personalized checks 
with Chicago's beautiful skyline on them with 
only acharge to cover the cost of the checks 


You get a combined statement. 


Once a month you'll get a record of S 


all your First Account transactions, 
checking and savings, in one 
simple statement. All your 


transactions will be neatly itemized, 
and your checks will be listed in 
numerical order. It'll help you keep 
your financial records straight 


wide 
You get a check organizer. 


It'll help you efficiently file 
your cancelled checks and 
statements for income tax 
and budgeting purposes 
And it fits into an attractive 
box with Chicago’s skyline 
on it 
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ck nel banking. 


Anytime, day or night 
Seven days a week our 
24-hour First Card Centers 
are a convenient way to 

make deposits or with 
drawals front your First Account 

You can even transfer funds between 

checking and saving's 


Open a First Account by mail. 


Fill out this coupon and send it to us. We'll send 
you everything you need to open a First 
Account. You won’t even have to go through the 
hassle of closing your existing bank accounts, 
we can do all that for you 

Once your First Account is opened, you geta 
free postage-paid Bank-by-Mail Kit that makes 
Chicago's Bank as close as your corner mailbox 


FIRST ACCOUNT 


nthe Loop. Yes No (Do not send money) 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Personal Banking 2-9 
1@ First National Plaza « ago |L 6067¢ Momoe fa 
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Florida.it’s all ours. 


















Eastern has the most Florida vacations. 
It’s all ours. That means we 
have the most Florida vaca- 
tions. In fact, Eastern has 
over 100 packages for you 
to choose from, with every- 
thing under the sun 
for you to see and do. 





Tampa/St. Petersburg. Do it all with our 
“Florida Fun Choice.” Stay in selected hotels 
throughout Florida. Get a subcompact car 
for seven 24-hour periods with unlimited 
mileage (gas and insurance extra). Start by 
sailing in Tampa. Then on to more funcities. 
8 days/7 nights, $299-$486. 



















Walt Disney World, 8 days/7 nights. Orlando, 8 days/7 nights. $350* 
$240-$441+* As the official airline of Walt Make all the points at John 
Disney World, Eastern offers you a wide | Newcombe’s Tennis gaaee™ 











Village. Get 4 
days of 24-hour 
lessons and com- 
plimentary use of 
17 courts after 
each lesson. Plus 
lots more, including 
our exclusive Walt ~~ 
Disney World ticket book Wade) 


range of Walt Disney World vacations. 
Some let you spend 8 days there. 
Others give you 3 nights in 
Orlando and 4 nights on the Gulf 
Coast, Gold Coast or in Central 
Florida. Plus Eastern’s exclusive 
Walt Disney World 
ticket book and a sub- 
compact car for seven 
24-hour periods with 
unlimited mileage (gas 
and insurance extra). 


Walt Orsnty Production: 














































7 _ Miami, 8 days/7 nights. 

- $456-$502* Play at 
the Doral Country 
~~ ~ Club. Get unlimited 
golf on 4 championship courses, 
including “Blue Monster.” Plus complimentary 
tennis. Visit the Miami Seaquarium and other sites. 








, ~~ 


: 4 Miami Beach, 8 days/7 nights. $304-$346.* 
q Stay at your choice of selected hotels 
-z Js with a 7th night at no extra charge. 
5 Plus a cruise, admission to dog track, 

7 Zz 3 


racetrack or Jai Alai. 
= ow : 
To make Florida all yours, call your travel agent or Eastern at 467-2900. 


Fares have advance reservation and purchase requirements, limited seats and restrictions on travel. Package pnces are eff until 4/30/77, subject to change and are per per- 
son, double occupancy and don’t include meals, taxes or transfers unless indicated. “The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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What to ask 





about Sears Central 


_” Air Conditioning... 


and who to ask. 


The Sears Air Men (and women, 
too!). 10,000 trained professionals 


whose work is the planning, instal- 
lation, and maintenance of residen- 
tial central air conditioning. We've 
got the answers to your questions. 


“wr 


We'll explain how it works 

(it's not all that compli- 
cated). And we'll determine if it’s 
workable in your house (if you have 
forced-air heat, it probably is). 


What size Sears unit you'll 
ask need (we have a wide range 


of sizes). 


] About costs. and we'll show 
as you how the efficiency for 


any particular Sears unit compares 


a 





with that of comparable competitive 
units (very favorably). Finally, 
we'll submit our proposal with a 
complete explanation of costs, 
including installation. 


About the features that 
ask make Sears such a great 
value. We'll explain our exclusive 
“System Guardian” which contin- 
uously monitors the system's 

operation and alerts you to poten- 
tial malfunctions. And we'll explain 
how our “Silent Sentinal” automati- 
cally balances condenser fan speed 
to the outside temperature to give 
you our quietest possible operation. 

You've got questions about cen- 
tral air conditioning. And we can 
give you the answers. 

Just ask. 


Available at most larger Sears. Roebuck and 


and in the catalog 


Rediscovering the Liberal Arts 


The tone is aggressive, the rhetoric 
insistent (and the syntax a bit shaky) 
‘We believe that the conditions of our 
time force us to recognize the distance 
between what we say liberal arts can 
do and what it is now doing,” declares 
the Manifesto of Liberal Arts College 
Presidents. Colleges have merely edu- 
cated students to be consumers of the 
status quo, not innovators, the manifesto 
charges, while college presidents have 
become “mere managers, not educa- 
tors.” Furthermore, it asks, do students 
who come to college “without the skills 
to read, to think critically and to ex- 


rounded” graduate has become blurred 
The widespread relaxing of course re- 
quirements as a result of the turbulent 
‘60s has meant that many students no 
longer acquire learning in any system- 
atic way outside their major field 
“There is a lot of concern about wheth- 
er liberal arts graduates are as literate 
as we said they were,” admits John 
Chandler, president of Scripps College 

Harvard began a reappraisal back in 
1974, when Henry Rosovsky, dean of the 
faculty, issued a gloomy letter to his pro- 
fessors. The B.A. degree was becoming 
little more than a “certificate of atten- 
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ST. JOHN’S SENIOR ELLEN HAMILTON, IN TRADITIONAL GARB, DEFENDING HER THESIS 
A danger of easy courses chosen “out of primitive self-interest.” 


press themselves leave our institutions 
with these skills?” 

The manifesto, issued last week by 
the new presidents of four small liberal 
arts colleges (Bard, Bennington, Scripps 
and Wheaton), is the latest salvo in a 
major debate now roiling many academ- 
ic institutions. With the tuition cost of a 
private liberal arts education soaring to 
as high as $5,500 a year, colleges are 
finding it increasingly difficult to justify 
the expense—particularly since many of 
their graduates cannot find jobs. Prac- 
tical “vocational” programs have be- 
come popular. Just last year T.H. Bell, 
then U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
declared, “It is our duty to provide our 
students with salable skills.” 

Such exhortations worry many lib- 
eral arts educators. Not only do they feel 
the pressure to provide “salable skills,” 
but they also suspect that the tradition- 
al liberal arts goal of producing a “well- 
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dance,” he charged, while grade-con- 
scious students were choosing easy 
courses “out of primitive self-interest.” 
He ended by calling for a total re-eval- 
uation of undergraduate education 
Harvard has not yet reached a ver- 
dict on its curriculum. But judging by a 
preliminary report from a committee 
headed by Political Scientist James Q 
Wilson, it seems likely that all students 
will be required to take “core” courses in 
eight specific areas ranging from math- 
ematical reasoning to studies of non- 
Western cultures. The committee's pur- 
pose: to make students “think effective- 
ly, communicate thought, make relevant 
judgments, discriminate among values.” 
The movement is catching on. A fac- 
ulty study at Cornell has recommended 
making each student take a series of in- 
terdisciplinary courses and seminars 
outside his or her major area of study 
Georgetown will in the future stress 





“value education, moral and philosoph- 
ical education.” Students at Middlebury 
must take a freshman writing course and 
three sweeping “foundation” courses 
Parents and alumni love it.” Middle- 
bury President Olin Robison says can- 
didly, “because it reaffirms the idea that 
the institution knows where its values 
lie. And yes, what their money is being 
spent for.” Even new U.S. Commission- 
er of Education Ernest Boyer has joined 
in advocating a “core curriculum.” 

Still, some critics argue that a return 
to required courses is like picking so 
many cans of soup off a shelf. One such 
critic is Leon Botstein, 30, the outspoken 
president of Bard College and a main 
force behind last week’s manifesto. * Dis- 
tribution requirements don’t provide a 
coherent experience,” he argues. “Fur- 
thermore, institutions have lost contact 
with social and political problems.” 

Looking Alike. What alternatives 
do the manifesto signers advocate? Bot- 
stein, for one, calls for a curriculum that 
would include a mix of history, science 
and active arts like painting and acting 
But, cautions Alice Emerson, president 
of Wheaton College, “the end result of 
structuring the curriculum is that most 
colleges look like all of the others.” In- 
stead, she is searching for a “way to com- 
municate values, the sort of issues that 
President Carter is addressing.” 

Some institutions now take pride in 
never having given up their course re- 
quirements in the "60s. “It's as if we'd 
been a turtle all these years and sud- 
denly everyone is turning back and we're 
first,” says Charles Oxnard, dean of the 
college at the University of Chicago. The 
most pleased of all turtles, though, is St 
John’s in Annapolis, Md. Since 1937, 
when St. John’s adopted its so-called 
program, the college has had no lecture 
courses, no final exams, no departments 
Instead, all 675 students (400 at Annap- 
olis, another 275 at an adjunct campus 
in Santa Fe) study a fixed curriculum of 
130 great books (the Bible, a heavy num- 
ber of Greek and Roman authors, al- 
most no 20th century writers), learn 
Greek, and take four years of math and 
three of science 

“In 1937 some people thought that 
all of this was nonsense,” says Curtis 
Wilson, St. John’s slight, white-haired 
dean. “But today they tell us, "You have 
a program that’s well defined and you 
know what you're doing.’ ” A few prob- 
lems intrude. The dropout rate, for ex- 
ample, has sometimes run as high as 
50% of all freshmen. Still, there is an 
overweening sense of purpose that oth- 
er colleges now envy. “Either we're 
stuck in the mud and blind to every- 
thing, or we've really found something 
important,” says Robert Bard, soon to 
be dean of the Santa Fe campus. “Stuck 
in a rut,” he muses. “But you know, it 
doesn’t feel that way at all.” 
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DEWAR’S. PROFTLES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 


DAVID O. HILL 


HOME: New York City 

AGE: 36 

PROFESSION: Wildlife conservationist; 
international airline pilot 

HOBBIES: Birdwatching, photography, 
chamber music. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Animal 
Species and Evolution” by Ernst Mayr 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Founded 

Rare Animal Relief Effort, Inc. (“RARE”), a 
nonprofit, volunteer-run organization dey oted 

to aiding endangered wildlife worldwide. 
QUOTE: “The accelerating rate of ext inctions 
would indicate a failure of the life-support systems 
upon which man and all living creatures depend. 
The preservation of species is, therefore, _ 

a necessary step in securing our own survival.” 
PROFILE: Dedicated. Foresighted. 

Intent on improving conditions for all living 
beings through his efforts to preserve wildlife. 
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